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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn?’ 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
DARWALL 6,6,6,6,8,8. 


Joun DARWALL, 1770 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and _ beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
| features: 





Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 


Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 

| Social Gospel will 
/never seem to be 


| ‘truly religious un- 


‘til the church be- 
| gins to sing it. 


+ ££ 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 





HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
' The Christian Century Press 
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EDITORIAL 


anew era. 


The Education of the of 


International Mind 
HATEVER else comes of the Armament Con- 
ference the American people are going to receive 
a liberal education in world politics as a result 
Already the Washington gathering overtops every 
The 
daily press is rightly sensing its unique importance as 


ther event, current or future, in public interest. 


news, and both newspapers and magazines are entering 
upon a discussion of international questions with such 
vigor and research as our isolated national consciousness 
has never experienced before. By looking back to pre-war 
days one can measure the great change that has been 
brought about in our way of thinking of world affairs. 
The war compelled the rank and file of us to take an inter- 
est in aspects of the world situation which only specialists 
among us had cared about before. But the psychology of 
a war time is not conducive to real understanding. With 
the war past, the Washington conference is now compell- 
ng the man in the street to face thoughtfully and objec- 
tively the concrete facts as to the policies and interests 
and rights of all the nations in the complex relationships 
which weave them inextricably together. We are about 
‘o be truly emancipated from the provincialism of mind in 
which state the war found us. We have already learned 
much. And the conference should give us something 
worthy to be called an international mind. However the 
“little Americans” in our political offices may try to keep 
America from bearing her share of common world respon- 
sibility, they cannot repress the enlargement of our intel- 
lectual understanding of world affairs. And with that 
understanding once achieved no power can keep the United 
States from action in harmony with our vision and intel- 
These days are thrilling with tokens 


, 


gent conviction. 


It is a moment when the church’s message 
tor peace, uttered with intelligence and prophetic passion, 
will be given such consideration by mankind as never 
Future anniversaries of November 6 and Novem- 
will 


before. 


ber 11 bring haunting memories to the Christian 
minister who fails to use the great opportunities which 


those dates afford in this year of our Lord, 1921. 


Shall Sixty Millions 
Be Wasted? 


HE waste of sixty million dollars by the Christians of 
America would be a very serious thing. Probably 
no single sum of money has ever been raised for philan- 
thropic work which matches this amount. For the starv- 
ing orphans of Armenia this money has been expended 
in recent years, and as a result two million people are alive 
who would not otherwise be alive. To stop at this time 
would be to waste the sixty millions that have already been 
spent. If the massacre of Armenia has been the master 
crime of Christian history, the saving of the Armenian 
orphans is the outstanding philanthropy of modern times, 
for there is nothing to match it in magnitude. For this 
great philanthropy to fail after its splendid beginnings 
would be to write a strange and disgusting finish to what 
might otherwise be a glorious romance. It is within the 
power of any average American family to feed another 
Sixty dollars a year will accomplish the 
result, a much less sum than it costs to feed the children 


child this year. 


in our own homes, owing to the application of scientific 
method and wholesale buying. Five dollars a month, a 
little over a dollar a week, adds to humanity a child of a 
The annual call for this 
It is 

In 


race that deserves to survive. 
great enterprise is now before the American people. 
a call that has attached to it nothing that is sectarian. 
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the spirit of the good Samaritan the American people are 
asked to minister to those who have literally fallen into 
the hands of thieves, and have been left by the wayside 
to perish of their wounds. To such an appeal there can be 
but one reply. This year the campaign is being most 
vividly presented by the use of a moving picture called 
“Alice in Hungerland.” The picture is being reproduced 
by the Pathescope people on non-inflammable film for use 
in churches and schools. When the picture was first 
shown in Chicago the other day the strongest men were 
glad of the semi-darkness in which to wipe away their 
tears. But along with the horrors of famine, the picture 
showed the wonders of the reconstruction program includ- 
ing industrial education for the children, work mingled 
with a proper amount of play, so that the orphans of 
today may at the earliest possible moment take up the 
burden of their own support. 


Catholic Spirit In 

Protestant Churches 
HRISTIAN unity halts because it has never been 

C made popular. The program of the ordinary denom- 


inational church even 


Just as 


emphasizes denominationalism, 
though the minister may be of the larger spirit. 
the cause of social uplift halts because it has so far found 
expression chiefly in resolutions which are locked up in 
secretarial files without putting forth adequate effort to 
make the average layman understand the social creed of 
the churches, so in a less degree, perhaps, the cause of 
Christian union has been kept a sort of esoteric thing. A 
Methodist church in California observed its good litera- 
ture day not long since. Two good Methodist papers were 
on the literature table, but in addition there were copies 
of the Continent, the Congregationalist and The Christian 
Century. The pastor of that church wants his congrega- 
tion to know about Methodism of course, but he feels the 
need of introducing his people to the larger Christian 
world. Were his example followed in all denominations, 
the cause of unity would be enormously aided. In the 
preaching of the ministers there is a vast amount of illus- 
trative material which should be drawn from interdenom- 
inational sources. Time was when any reference to an- 
other denomination beside one’s own had to be critical in 
tone. When this time passed there came the present 
period in which preaching has but little reference to neigh- 
boring denominational families. The isolation of the 
formal friendship involved in this attitude may be even 
more harmful socially than the attitude of hostile criticism. 
What is needed in the preaching of today is a frank rec- 
ognition of the successes and virtues of Christian men 
in all communions. To admit that the Congregationalists 
can teach us something about education, or that the Meth- 
odists are successful money-raisers or that the Presbyte- 
rians build great loyalties or that the Baptists are strongly 
evangelistic is not to hurt one’s own communion, but rather 
to enrich it. The ecclesiastical personalities known to the 
average laymen are usually those of his own household 
of faith. 
tional acquaintance must spread to the rank and file of the 


Various constituent churches. 


Before the church can be one, interdenomina- 
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Chicago Politicians 
Would Rule Illinois 

HE Illinois constitutional convention is not in session 

at the present time, but one of its last acts previous to 
an adjournment until Christmas was the passage of a reso- 
iution re-making the Illinois legislature. The senate by 
this scheme would be limited in such a way that Chicago 
could never control it, but the house of representatives 
would become immediately the possession of whatever 
hand of politicians happened to be in control in the Chi- 
cago city hall. This would mean the defeat of every piece 
of reform legislation that might ever be introduced in the 
legislature and would give to Illinois the distinction of 
being the worst governed state in the union. At first 
blush it looks to the layman in law as if the majority should 
rule, even though that involved the domination of a whole 
state by a single city. However, other states in the union 
have not settled the question in this way. There are bal- 
ances and checks in the system of American government 
which make it a republic rather than a town meeting de- 
mocracy For this reason it is impossible for New York 
City to control the state government, no matter how large 
the city may become. The same provision holds in Penn- 
The power of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 
The Anti-Saloon 
League of lilinois and many other organizations devoted 
to good government are committed to the idea that there 
should be a system of county representation in Illinois which 
would indeed give Cook county far larger representation 
than less populous counties, but which would forever de- 


sylvania. 
the state government is limited power. 


bar this county from securing the control and making the 
laws for the rest of the state. In one way it is fortunate 
that Chicago’s city government appears in its true light 
just now. The citizens of the rest of Illinois and those 
citizens of Chicago who are interested in the triumph of 
ethical principle in government have a good chance to 
appreciate the calamity that would befall the state if Illinois 
should be governed by the spoilsmen who are in control of 
the city hall. 


The Recruiting 
of the Ministry 


gprs magazines have taken up the topic of the 
recruitment of the ministry as one of the outstanding 
national questions. 


The editor of the Century Magazine 
recently gave his leading editorial to its consideration. In 
the Independent, Dr. Franklin H. Giddings declares that 
the ministry has been losing influence because of “bad 
theology, bad Christianity and bad Protestantism.” Among 
ithe causes assigned by the many writers who have treated 
the subject, the war ranks first. The decline in purchasing 
power of salary, and the decline of social influence are 
other factors. It is also alleged that young men fail to 
enter the ministry because of the limitation of the freedom 
The Council of the Church Boards of Educa- 
tion has been gathering statistics from the seminaries this 
fall with regard to ministerial students. The findings indi- 
cate that fifty institutions have a gain. How significant 
this gain is in some schools is shown by the reports from 
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Boston University, a Methodist institution. This school 
has grown from 1500 in IQII to 10,000 students in all 
departments this year. There are four hundred students 
uf religious education, large numbers of whom will pro- 
fessionalize the knowledge they are gaining. This uni- 
versity has the largest graduate school of theology in the 
country, and the entering class this year numbers 115, the 
largest entering class in the history of the school. The 
Council of Church Boards of Education is taking up the 
incomplete survey made by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and will push it to a conclusion so that the facts may 
be in the hands of the churches. It is believed by the 
eaders of the Council that there are many erroneous im- 
pressions abroad with regard to the preparation of young 
men for the ministry. Bible institutes, and short course 
institutions, as well as the regular divinity schools, will be 
included in the survey. Meanwhile many great laymen 
are expressing the opinion that it is their duty to see that 
the Christian ministry is not allowed to disappear from 
our American society. The religious leader may have 
suffered an eclipse in popularity, and he surely has been 
he victim of harsh and often insupportable economic con- 
jitions, but in the language of the street he is “going to 
me back.” 


Another Religious Encyclopedia 
Being Projected 


oF 


First came 
Hastings and 
The Jewish Encyclopedia gave an authoritative 
source of information for things Jewish. The Catholics 
roduced the Catholic Encyclopedia which is a thesaurus 
{ knowledge about this ancient church. The Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics is a monumental work covering the 
whole field of religion, philosophy and ethics, and is filled 


with information of the most authoritative sort. 


religious encyclopedias there is no end. 
e great Biblical encyclopedias by 


Cheyne 


It is now 
roposed to bring out an American Encyclopedia of Chris- 
The Appleton publishing firm is behind the 

project, and “founders” are being sought who will start 
the enterprise by subscribing five hundred dollars each. 
The new encyclopedia would do for Protestantism what 
the Catholic Encyclopedia has done for Catholicism. While 
Protestant history stretches over few centuries as com- 
ared to the history of the other organizations noted, there 
room nevertheless for a work of merit in this field. It 
‘most difficult to secure reliable information with regard 
tomany of the Protestant sects, their beliefs, organization 
and program. To secure this information in an easily 
vailable form would tend to bring into being that wider 
\ellowship which many Christians covet. It is hard to hate 
aly man when once we know him, and interdenominational 
There 
, however, that the new work may fall into hands 


aintance is one of the great needs of the hour. 
hich might make it a kind of conservative protest against 
the scholarly work that has gone into the great biblical 
nd religious encyclopedias that preceded it. If the work 
were undertaken in this spirit it would fail to command 
the best talent, and would therefore be of no significance 


to the church at large. Religious scholarship has made 
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some definite progress which cannot be ignored in any 
future enterprises of the church. Turning back the hands 
on the clock of history is impossible. 


Why Not Denominational 
Disarmament Also? 


NE of our most brilliant magazine writers, and many 

thoughtful statesmen as well, remind us that at the 
finish of the next great war, for which there seems to be 
such strenuous preparation in so many quarters, it will 
make no difference who may have won or lost. All will 
lose, as a matter of stubborn reality. The victor no more 
than the vanquished can survive such an ordeal. When 
the small boy ties together the tails of two cats, and slings 
them over the clothes-line, it is idle to speculate either 
before or after the denouement which is the better cat, or 
which showed the more malicious nature in striking out 
first with his claw. The sweepings from the melee are 
indistinguishable tufts of fur, and the gory and shredded 
corpses leave no choice of beauty or of ghastliness. When 
two or ten churches indulge in a free-for-all in the same 
community, such questions as which comes nearer ex- 
pressing the everlasting truth of God, or which started the 
row, or which “does more for the community,” have no 
significance worth taking account of, It is impossible that 
the truth of God and the gospel of Christ shall be pre- 
sented by any under such conditions. It cannot weigh an 
ounce weight who was or is the aggressor in such a con- 
troversy. A community which has religion mediated to it 
by a circle of competing, irreconcilable sectarian groups 
is being done to its death, and after it has reached its 
estate of confirmed spiritual despair, it is a gratuity, not 
to say an impudence, for one or another to lift a voice 
declaiming its fame of having driven in deepest the knife 
of faction and division. 


Federal Government Stops 
Sale of Fake Degrees 
ECENTLY the postal department of the federal gov- 
ernment put an end to a diploma mill located in Colo- 
In some weeks as much as $1,200 was secured from 
The 
With no buildings, no professors, and 


rado. 
a gullible public. called “Centennial 
State University.” 


no classes, the “Centennial State University” 


concern Was 


consisted 
of a single man who knew human weakness well enough 
to prey upon it for money. Among his dupes were large 
numbers of ministers who wanted the D. D. degree. The 
significance of this degree has been greatly discounted in 
the academic world because it has been granted so fre- 
quently by unworthy institutions, but the federal govern- 
iment thought that it should not be sold for so much per. 
The incident reveals clearly the shallow thinking of large 
numbers of people. They easily assume that success is 
something associated with titles and degrees. Perhaps 
these do have some influence in certain sections of the 
world, but it is much more true that the chief element in 
success is personal worth, not names and titles. The 
church in the past ten years has driven out of her service 


large numbers of highly trained and competent men. In 
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their places have come partly trained and incompetent 
persons who reveal the inadequacy of their thinking by 
the purchase of a degree. After they have bought the de- 
gree, they can also buy sermons from sermon mills, but 
though they continue buying these fake remedies, they 
their shallowness 
The 
ministers reflects upon a considerable body of strong and 
men 


soon reveal in their personal relations 


with their parishioners. action of these unworthy 


conscientious who have long since ceased to care 


about degrees, but who are worthy of all the honors that 


any institution could confer upon them. 


Are We Entering a 
New Era? 


of the most staggering phenomena of the times 


is the breakdown of representative government. 
It makes many feel that the very foundations of 


Clal 


order are crumbling. Perhaps at no point is 


re such clear evidence that a new era is at hand as in 


the collapse of the mechanism on which we have grown 


accustomed to believe that security in every department of 


social life finally depends. The superficial verdict of some 


is that democracy is failing. The reactionary clamors to 


have us return to some order which the past has demon- 


trated to be secure. As though there were such. If any 


program of the past lemonstrated its security, mani- 


festly it would stil] prevail. Precisely because of the fail- 


e of all such, we have moved on to where we now are. 


mly recourse in a new extremity is to move on 


gain, and forward is the only direction in which a passa- 


> road lies. 
I} ] 


e new guiding principle, when we discover and apply 


it, will be found an affair of religion and economics, of 


statecraft and industry, of sociology and personal ideals. 


Representative government, throughout the course of 


American civilization thus far, has not been merely a 


It has been the forma- 
tive principle in every department of our social life. The 


method of civil administration. 
American meets any and every social issue by appointing 
a committee. It is easier to define its workings and to ob- 
serve its collapse in the political field than elsewhere, but 
ial system is one, and this has been its guiding 
principle, its dominant force, its formula of procedure 
wherever two or three have been gathered together in any 
Practically the only vitiating or modifying influ- 

ence has been the carry-over from earlier types of social 
organization, atavisms which society has been too weak or 
too indolent to relinquish. Autocracy, against which our 
civilization has fought and won so doughtily, has yet died 
hard, even in our social scheme. Its last kicks have again 
and again almost toppled over our frail social structure. 
The reactionary has turned back to it lovingly in many 
an emergency, regretting the days when humanity was be- 
lieved to be so happy though so securely in bondage. Along 
the path of representative government have lain all the 
good things which humanity has been encouraged to hope 
I 


or. It is thus not surprising that the breakdown of this 
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system, the hopeless confusion into which it has brought 
our whole social order, should now stagger even the hard. 
est, and lead the timid to wonder whether we are not 
plunging into the abyss. 

The perspective of the historian offers some reassurance, 
though he may not prove a satisfying prophet to guide ys 
into the new era. He points out the course which civiliza. 
tion has followed thus far, and, by depicting the chasten. 
ing tragedies at earlier turning points in human progress, 
inspires a faith in human ability to marshal the material, 


intellectual and spiritual forces to meet this new crisis, 


c 
The earliest social mass movements came to their climax 


in the great oriental imperial despotisms. They embodied 
what Fiske calls the principle of consolidation through 
conquest. They were utterly routed by the Roman prin. 
ciple of incorporation. Rome retained the method of con- 
quest but used it not as an end, but as a means of social 
unification. Nations and races whom Rome conquered, 
sooner or later, and usually very soon, swelled with the 
Roman pride. Watch even the Apostle Paul straighten his 
shoulders, as he responds to the official, a “freedman,” 
who protested that his “freedom” had cost him a great 
sum of money, and was slow to believe that Paul could 
have attained such opulence,—‘“I am a Roman,” says Pau, 
“for I was free born.” 

This is the indelible and proud mark of the Roma 
whether Tuscan, Frank or Gaul. His conqueror became 
his hero. Caesar is the superman, a god even before his 
death, and so securely apotheosized that a late Charles 
or a Napoleon or even a William Hohenzollern found his 
title to such short-lived majesty as he enjoyed in the con- 
quering pose. This was new in its day, thrillingly new 
It led philosophers and even saints to an assurance satis 
fying to them that the final bond had been established, 
the social ne plus ultra attained. The principle became the 
dogma of religion, and the religious, civil and economic 
order was bound up in it. The weakness of the boné, 
which permitted the disintegration of the Roman Empire, 
was so obscured in the vision of ecclesiasticism that the 
Holy Roman Empire immediately succeeded and persisted 
nominally or actually for a millennium. The interpretation 
which most historians give the middle ages is that t 
church rendered a lasting and ever-to-be-honored service 
to humanity by furnishing the only social bond of that 
long and, for the most part, dismal era. Perhaps another 
and truer interpretation may prove to be that a tenacious, 
uncompromising, unreasoning, anti-social religious dogms 
tism, insisted upon fastening upon society a principle o 
social organization which the collapse of the political statt 
had already shown to be false, or at least inadequate. Thus 
hierarchy, ecclesiasticism, interposed to violate and frue 
and condemned civilization t 
the long blight of the middle ages. It would seem that the 
collapse of the political order, in the fall of the Romat 
Empire, should have been a sufficiently clear demonstra 
tion that the principle on which it was founded could no 
The stubborn retention of that pri 
ciple by the church would seem, not a saving grace, bu! 
a monumental disservice to humanity. The principle had 
to go in the end, and under the guidance of true spiritual 


trate natural social forces, 


permanently control. 
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insights it would seem reasonable to expect that the new 
orinciple might have been given control a millennium 
earlier than it actually triumphed. 
Such speculations are idle, except as they may furnish 
nings in our new crisis. It is apparent that the Holy 
Roman Empire was founded upon a futility, that official 
religion interposed to save a social system which the col- 
pse of the original political Roman state had surely 
joomed. That fact, however directly or indirectly it may 
mind reflected in events of today, is worthy of the most 
serious consideration. The crisis of today is that of official 
ligion quite as much as, perhaps more than, that of 
other departments of the social scheme. 

e principle which finally triumphed in the political 
rder, and which in our western civilization has spread to 
every department, was that of representation. It intro- 
juced a new and far more powerful social bond than the 
Roman system could show. The Roman conquerer could 
jot hold his own, however greatly superior to the bond 

he ancient oriental empires his system proved to be. 

lovalty he generated so successfully at first, proved too 
The large social units he formed were held 
together by no bond which insured the liberty of the sev- 


fimsy at last. 
eral elements. It was incorporation without representation, 
43 Fiske phrases it. The new principle, which triumphed 
mong the Teutonic peoples, and especially among the Eng- 
luring the slow and blind struggles of the thirteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries, and brilliantly burst forth 
e American revolution, was that of incorporation 

ugh representation. So glorious was this achievement 
the proud Briton and the self-satisfied American have 
uded that they may bask in its effulgence forever. It 
n thought to be the final word. It has been by vari- 
levices more or less violently forced upon other lands 
Some have ac- 


epted it with good grace and others with very poor grace 


ther races and other civilizations. 


ndeed. The grumblings against this system, and the grow- 
sistance to the political domination which it imposes 
unwilling peoples in various parts of the world, are 


to many of us and are surprising to all. We have 


ither thought but that our system of “popular gov- 
The re- 
of other races and social aggregations we have 
| a mark of their perversity, a degeneracy or be- 


"is to prove the saving of all humanity. 


development, a backwardness or inferiority which 
ind hard knocks, some of which we find it our occa- 
| duty to adminster, will infallibly cure. It may break 
‘ough our conceit and smug self-satisfaction to find our 
us principle going down in the collapse of our own 
Not in Borcoboolahgah nor among the ab- 
f Yucatan is representative government breaking 

ut at Westminster and in Washington. And the 
pse at the apex of our system seems to be about to 


tutions. 


ng on the ruin of the structure, at its base, in state and 
ince and region and county and city and town 

\ British writer in a recent number of one of our maga- 

liscusses almost in despair what he styles the twi- 


f parliament, For him it is not the glimmering of 
; it is evening, harbinger of the night, and all too 
‘k a night. Any American who has not seen the signs 


lisintegration in our federal congress, both branches, 
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has been blinded by partisanship or has not observed at all. 
It is true that some still look upon this distressing phe- 
nomenon as merely the recurrence, somewhat more painful 
than usual, of a governmental slump which alarmed the 
fathers in the eighteen-thirties, and which required a reck- 
less Jackson to save the day; and again in the nineties of 
the old century and the first decade of the new, from which 
many believe we were redeemed by a greater and a bolder 
But accumulating evidences of decay in our 

whole political system cannot longer escape the great mass 
The 
anxiously than in any recent generation whether he and his 
Have we 
Are we 


of thoughtful Americans. Briton wonders more 
civilization can “muddle through” much longer. 
reached another turning-point in human history? 


Is this a real crisis, or only 


swinging on a major pivot? 
another of those rough spots in the road which set sen- 
sitive maidens of advanced years and of the male sex in 
the halls of state and church to crying out their timid “ohs” 
and “ahs.” 

If we do not treat it as the former we shall not only be 
condemned by the historian of the future, but we shall 
fail of the courage of the very convictions which we have 
been vaunting ever since the war broke to shock us into 
new thoughtfulness. We have been announcing from every 
rostrum and proclaiming from every pulpit the dawning of 
a new day, the coming of a new era, the break-up of the 
To be sure, few 
Not all have 
What we 


have expected is a little patching here, and some rather vig- 


old order and the challenge to build anew. 
of us have known what we meant by that. 
been downright sincere in our proclamations. 
orous polishing there, but a new order, a thorough rebuild- 
ing of our institutions, is what very, very few of us have 
consented to or are disposed to consent to, eloquently as 
we have encouraged our statesmen and pulpiteers to de- 
claim on the subject. 

If there were space here it might be profitable to point 
out the evidences of this collapse in representative govern- 
ment, but surely for most of the readers of The Christian 
Century the spectacle of our federal congress, of our state 
legislatures and civil officialdom, and of our ecclesiastical 
conclaves, is quite sufficient to carry conviction. The dis- 
covery of the fact is not our chief concern; that has been 
forced upon us. We are now seeking the new guiding prin- 
ciple. That found we shall be able more intelligently to 
build the social mechanism in civil, economic and religious 
Perhaps 


departments which will insure social security. 
only the historian of 2021 will clearly phrase the terms in 
which this new principle will be expressed. We shall arrive 
But we shall 
attain it soonest through the open mind, and the expulsion 


of all dogmatism. At the least, can we not save the new 


at it with much labor and pain, doubtless. 


age from the abysmal folly of an ecclesiastical or hierarchic 
obstinacy which insists upon saving the old order at the 
oy 


cost of decades and even centuries of spiritual reaction? 


ever religion was needed to lead on, and not to hold back, 
it is now. Wherever else we are bound for, it is not back 
anywhere. Whatever we may need in the way of religion, 
it is not that which prides itself upon being old-fashioned. 
God save us and the coming generations from a repetition 

1] 


of the folly of a Holy Roman Empire builded out of the 


ruins of the political Roman Empire, social ideals and all! 
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God save us from the stubborn attempt on the part of re- 
ligious forces to perpetuate forms of organization, under 
official religious auspices or elsewhere, designed to preserve 
the old worn-out principle which under the present social 
strain is so hopelessly defaulting! 

However remote we may still be from the discovery of 
this new principle, it will give us clearer vision for the 
search if we recognize the fundamental defect of our pres- 
ent order, the evil virus which permeates all, and reveals 
itself at every turn in the organization of state and church, 
Is it not 
individuals, as 


and in every phase of our larger social program. 
this? Are we not out everywhere, as 
groups, as parties, as religious denominations, as social 
propagandists, to win our rights, to hold our own, to in- 
We have 
taken the fathers at their word, and have glorified rights 
until,- 


sure our interests, to “put over” our pet scheme? 
until we have forfeited them! The era was ushered 
in with a “bill of rights,” and rights have been our Magna 
Charta from the first heroic struggle to this all but fatal 
hour. We have sanctioned the process by which each in- 
dividual or social group ‘has claimed the privilege of form- 
ing his or its own definition of rights, and have applauded 
their boldness and uncompromising determination to win 


those rights—up to the point where they encroach upon 


the domain which we have marked out for our rights, when 
there is a fight. Apotheosizing rights has glorified fighting, 


The 


seeds of war lie in our whole social system, they are dor- 


and fighting writ large is war. War we now know. 


mant in every type of social organization, and they spring 
into noxious florescence with the first favoring wind and 
rain. 

Our legislative bodies big and little are simply aggrega- 
tions of sworn and fast-bound attorneys for special inter- 
ests. The old political parties have in all but name gone 
to pieces, and they are succeeded everywhere by blocs 
which are even more blindly and irreconcilably committed 
‘o private or class interests. Their excesses of selfishness 
are shaming even their own attorneys in the halls of the 
federal congress. This clash and interclash of special or 
group interests riddle every ecclesiastical assembly which 
convenes, and turn national congresses of women’s clubs 
and even missionary societies into figurative if not literal 
hair-pulling contests. The economic program is frankly 
on this basis, and the most enlightened statesmanship of 
business is to this day able to see no farther than the “de- 
mocratization of industry” according to forms which have 
fastened upon our society the monumental disgraces from 
which we suffer in politics. Our glitteringly successful 
“co-operative” agricultural and industrial associations are 
simply the producing interests massed the more effectively 
to exploit the consuming public. We talk in faltering 
phrases of the identity of interest between capital and labor, 
while the social machinery under which they operate forces 
them into periodic clashes such as that which threatened up 
to a few days ago to lock the wheels of the entire industrial 
mechanism. 

At this point the pious ecclesiastic arises to say, “I have 
known it all along ; What 
we need is Christianity, the preaching of the church, the 
practice of the principle of brotherly love.” May we not 


| said as much at the very start. 
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now give short shrift to such patter? What do we mean 
by such phrases? The,pious brother who prattles them js 
himself responsible for the perpetuation of ecclesiastical 
machinery which often goes farthest to belie and ravish this 
holy principle. Is it not time we had a little practice in 
churchly mechanism to support or take the place of such 
meaningless preaching? It gets us nowhere either in church 
or state to run on forever repeating these formulas, 
Precious and sufficing as is brotherly love the phrase js 
worse than meaningless, it is an out-and-out falsehood, so 
long as we nurture a social scheme which is set up and op- 
erates inexorably to make its sincere expression impossible, 
Our whole system, ecclesiastical and political and economic, 
is a fabric of specialized interests, organized to serve special 
interests, and successful only in the degree in which those 
special interests are served. 

We are living in and by a “bill of rights,” whatever may 
be our pious professions. We are each and all, as individ- 
uals and by groups and parties and denominations, striving 
for our rights. And the strife is milling out the best there 
is in our human nature. What we need is not to be lined 
up before a sedate old-maidenly Sunday school teacher 
and told that we should quit our fighting and love one an- 
other. We know that thoroughly well already, or, though 
it has escaped our apprehension, our tutor and her school 
will never succeed in inculcating the lesson. Out of her 
Sunday best, we are thoroughly aware that she is zealously 
joining the very strife against which she warns us. 

Yet there is a way. A social mechanism can be devised 
which will embody the principle of service instead of rights, 
which will honor outgiving instead of seizure, creation in- 
stead of acquisition. But none of the programs or cults 
which have survived from the old order can build that so- 
ciety. No theory or practice which pits class against class 
offers any hope. We face a crisis in human affairs the like 
of which has occurred but twice or thrice in all millen- 
niums, if ever before, and it means that a new principle 
and motive power must be incorporated in civilization. The 
day of rights is past. If love and service are to be dominat- 
ing motives of human endeavor, what shall be the nature 
of the institutions through which they shall be given play’ 
Not those of either state or church which survive from the 
old era of rights and sects. 


The Silver Mine 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE is a place where they mine for silver, and 
some of those who seek it find it, and the number 
And this 
did they tell me concerning one great mine where now 


of those who do not is as sixteen to one. 


they take forth silver and lead in great quantities. 

Eleven long years did they dig before they found the 
silver. And they sunk much money and many hopes be 
fore they got back much of either. For they digged a year 
upon one level, and made galleries to the right hand and 
to the left. Then did they sink the mine deeper and rut 
galleries likewise. And then did they dig in other direc 
tions. 
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And when at the end of eleven years, their money hav- 
ing been well-nigh spent, they found the silver, then did 
they go back and try to discover why they had missed it 
before. And they found that some of their digging had 
been upon the wrong level, and some of it had been in the 
wrong direction. But one of their tunnels had been on the 
right level and in the right direction. And they went back 
to it, and drilled yet again, and put in two or three good 
And they reck- 
oned how long before they had wrought there, and they 
found that it had been five years. And they measured the 
rock that had separated them from the silver when they 
abandoned that tunnel, and it was only five cubits. 


blasts, and lo, the silver was there, also. 
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Now if they had had additional faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed and a few sticks of dynamite, they might have 
removed that mountain and begun to collect dividends five 
years sooner. 

And I considered when they told me this how many men 
there be who halt five cubits on the hither side of success, 
when one more blast and a little more faith would bring 
them their heart’s desire. 

And I say unto all men who labor in a righteous cause 
not to be weary in well-doing, for the reward is to him that 
overcometh. For the man who stoppeth five cubits this 
side of success hath many years of toil ahead to make good 
his lack of faith. 


VERSE 


Is There a God? 
FTEN have I thought it odd 
That men ask, “Is there a God?” 


Have they never breathed a prayer 
And rejoiced to feel Him there? 


Have they questioned what man knows 
How to shape a full-blown rose? 


Have they heard the glad refrain 

Of a robin in the rain? 

How each morning all anew, 

He bejewels earth with dew? 

How He paints the sun at rest 

On the canvas of the west? 

Who has taught the tender art 

Of a mother’s loving heart? 

Who but God could fashion guile 

Like a tiny baby’s smile? 

Is there not a God to send 

The warm hand-clasp of a friend? 

Skeptics ply their questions rife; 

There remains the fact of life. 

Not alone in temples grand, 

May we feel His moving hand. 

Not alone at time of prayer— 

God is present everywhere. 

To the open soul each place 

Holds some glimpses of His face. 

Listening, Devotion hears 

The sweet music of the spheres. 

Mysteries of mind and heart 

Show divine creative art. 

The need of man is eyes to see 

The presence of Divinity. 
CHARLES NELSON PACE. 


Methodist Dancer 


HEY said the dance was all the devil’s own, 
They chorused in a voice of one accord, 
But I went out unto his starry throne 
And danced before the Lord. 


It was not that I chose thus to affront 

His marshalls of the self-appointed sort, 
’Twas only that wild beauty bade my feet 
Dance there within his court. 


And all my soul felt God's eyes looking on, 
His glance lent singing rhythm to my feet, 
The time to which my body, my soul, danced 
His august finger beat. 


I had forgotton all the old, old lies,— 

I had forgotten—till the marshalls came, 

And then—I burned them there before their eyes 
In beauty’s clean, white flame. 


FLorA SHUFELT RIVOLA, 


Influence 


| SAW him once—he stood a moment there ; 
He spake one word, which laid his spirit bare ; 
He grasped my hand, then passed beyond my ken; 
But what I was, I shall not be again. 
THoMAS CurRTIS CLARK. 


Two Saints 
TRANGE how Thou moldest these unlikely clays! 
To one who wanted idleness and ease, 
And laughter and light love and silken ways, 
Thou gavest toil and shipwreck and lean days, 
And desert places knew his bended knees. 


And one who chose the cloister and the reed, 
And midnight prayer and simple holy things, 
Thou gavest to a_state’s most public need, 
And sent him hungry multitudes to feed, 
And loosed him on the pride and shame of kings 
M. E. Byrp. 





The Revaluation of Sunday 


By Peter Ainslie 


HATEVER may be the theories aud uses of one 
day in seven for rest, recreation and worship it 


is as much a part of human experience as altars 


and psalms and days and nights. In the days of the lunar 


religion nomads and shepherds sacredly counted the four 
phases of the moon and to them it appeared to stand still 


on the seventh day, which thus came to be considered 


tabu. Long before Moses received the law on Mount 


Sinai such a day was marked in the calendar of Babylon 


and perhaps of India, certainly in that country in a later 


period. The code of Hammurabi antedated the law of 


Moses by almost eight hundred years. The Assyro-Baby- 


lonian tablets bear witness to the custom of rest on one 


day in seven, while Hesiod and Homer held the Sabbath 


sacred for the quest of knowledge. The ancient 


aay 
Egyptians and Greeks, from observing one day in ten, 
adopted the custom of one in seven, as did the Romans, 
whose earlier calendar was one in nine. The Scandinavian 
had 


idea of a rest day beyond that of any other nation, apply- 


1 


nations similar practices. The Jews developed the 


ing the principles of rest both to man and beast. 

All manner of absurd traditions accumulated around the 
had a place in the Old Testament 
When it 


ith fiery appeals, denouncing 


day, but the seventh day 


scriptures superior to all other days was dese- 


crated 


prophets came 
the offenders and exhorting fidelity in the keeping of this 
The 
f Jeremiah in Judah, and later Ezekiel was heard among 


Babvlon. Years 


Jerusalem’s safety 


dav. voice of Amos was heard in Israel and that 


the captives in wefore, Isaiah had de- 


clared that nditioned on aban- 


loning the d ration of this day by secular pursuits 


and making its proper observance 


a delight. 


N-SECTARIAN DAY 


[his day is as non-sectarian as prayer. The Jews had 
right to it than they had to the air of 
\sia, neither did the Babylonians nor t! 


no more exclusive 
le classic writers 
of Greece. It belonged to all mankind then and it belongs 
to all mankind now. It was put in the calendar of time 
civilization of mankind. 


Sabbath 


the freedom, progress and 


This is what Jesus means when he says, “The 
was made for man.” And so saying, he lifts it out of its 
legalism and sets it on its broad humanitarian basis. It 
not 


Was the Jewish Sabbath any more than the Jewish 


man about which he was speaking. He had in mind this 
universal day grounded in human nature and all men’s 
right to it. 

With the rise of Christianity came the observance of 
the first day of the week with a significance distinct from 
that of the Jewish Sabbath. At first the Jewish Chris- 
tians continued their observance of the seventh day along 
with their general adherence to the Jewish Law. ‘The 
Gentile Christians, however, feeling no obligations to the 
Jewish law, leaned more toward the observance of the 
frst day of the week because it marked the resurrection 
It was true that Jesus and 


his disciples had kept the seventh day in strict obedience 


of the Saviour of the world. 


to the law of Moses, but with the establishment of Chris. 
tianity new conditions arose. The church of Christ was 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles and his lordship gaye 
him pre-eminence over all former institutions and cove. 
nants. 

While it is certain that the Jewish observance oi t! 
Sabbath was a definite influence on the mind of the earl; 
church, the ideas associated with the Jewish Sabbath were 
not transferred to the first day. In writing to the Gale- 
tians, Paul protested against this transfer, regarding the 
return to it as taking up again “the weak and beggarh 
rudiments.” To the Colossians, he urged that one’s pier, 
should not be judged “in respect of a feast day, or a new 
moon, or a Sabbath day,’ sweeping the whole scale oj 
observances. 


Jewish The first day was not so much con- 


sidered by them as a rest day—because Jehovah rested 


on the seventh and not on the first day—but rather as 
a day of joyful remembrance of the resurrection of Christ 
in gathering for worship, preaching and observing the 
Lord’s 


Supper. Consequently for some time hoth days 


were observed in the church—the seventh as a n-emorial 


of creation and the first in memory ot the resurrection 


PREEMINENCE OF SUNDAY 


But each decade witnessed an increased tendency to 


} 


ward the pre-eminence of the first day, until we find m 


the Epistle of Barnabas it is spoken of as the “true day,’ 


and for the first time in Christian l'terature Justin Martyr 
i 


used the term “Sunday,” accommodating himself to the 
Roman calendar, and at the same time pointing out that 
physical light was created on the first day and “the Light 
of the world” arose from the dead on that day. So with 
the accumulation of several centuries of prestige, it was 
7, 321 A. D., to issue his 


famous edict, making Sunday the legal holidav through- 


easy for Constantine, on March 


cut the Roman Empire. It read as follows: “Cn the 


solemn day of the sun let all the magistrates and people 
living in cities rest, and let all workshops be closed. In 
the country, however, people may freely attend to tu 


ultivation of the elds, because it often happens that 


another day is not so suitable for planting the grain m 
the His were 


purely political, and he was still a pagan, for his edict 


furrows or vines in trenches.” motives 
m the next day called for the consultation of soothsayer: 
in the event that the palace should be struck by lightning. 
But the Christians centered around the 
1esurrection of Christ, giving to this day a joyful sanctity 

in no instance did the early Christian writers regard the 


Christian Sunday as a continuation of the Jewish Sab- 


the motives of 


bath, but they constantly kept the distinction between the 


days clearly marked, emphasizing the difference and com 
tending with Paul that the resurrection abrogated the old 
the While not recognizing the 
legal features of the Jewish Sabbath, they did of course 
recognize its moral and hygienic principles, which ante- 
dated Jewish law, which were contained in that law and 
which are now and ever will be a necessity in human life. 


dispensation and law. 
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In later periods—beginning about the seventh century, 
on the rise of the Carlovingian dynasty—the first at- 
tempts were made to base the observance of Sunday on 
the Decalogue. Preceding this period all sorts of Sunday 
regulations had been enacted such as the statute of 469 
A. D., which called for the confiscation of all the property 
of those who quarreled on Sunday or witnessed an animal 
fight. In 585 the regulations of the Jewish Sabbath were 
frst applied to Sunday and by the seventh century it 
was in full force. Women were forbidden to do sewing 
or cutting or embroidery or washing in public, only ar- 
tistic embroidery and music were allowed. In Spain 
under Bishop Tostatus meat might be dressed on Sunday, 
but it was unlawful to wash dishes on that day. In 
England, as early as 694, there were many statutes pro- 
ribiting selling, traveling and field sports, culminating in 
the fourteenth century in its being unlawful to eat a heavy 
jinner on Sunday. Those who were the strictest in these 
observances were the most religious. It was this kind 

religion that Voltaire sneered at and said, “If you 
would destroy this Christianity you must first kill Sun- 
day.” And these hypocritical practices nearly swamped 
Christianity in that period as similar practices nearly 

‘recked Judaism seventeen hundred years before. With 

is shift of basis also went the change in significance of 

lay, emphasizing less the place of worship and im- 
wement of character on that day and more particularly 
ringent abstinence from manual labor. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST 


e Protestant reformation of the sixteenth century 
ought to restore Sunday to the significance that it bore 
the minds of the early Christians. Recognizing the 
wral principles underlying the observance of the Jewish 
the reformers absolutely rejected the transfer 
ry, conceiving the Christian Sunday as the successor 
{the Jewish Sabbath. Luther was so hostile to it that 
lared to say that the church “could make Friday her 
inday.”” Calvin was no less emphatic. He argued for 
absolute necessity of the need of a day of rest for 
man and beast and for the observance of Sunday as the 
sis “of a joyful and free worship of God.” 
But piety was so wrapped up in Sabbath prohibitions 
t Protestantism was not able to free itself. In England 
ander Elizabeth and James I the statutes passed from the 
uegative to the positive, calling upon persons having no 
egal excuse to attend public worship on Sunday. In 1595, 
» Doctrine of the Sabbath,” a volume based on the 
lewish Sabbath, by Nicholas Bounds, appeared in Eng- 
It was extremely severe, but it held a place of high 
authority for a long period, being the subject of contro- 
tsy in shops and on street corners as well as preached 
trom pulpits, where it was proclaimed that to work on 
Sunday was “as great a sin as to kill a man or commit 
dultery.” Under the Puritans, in 1656, by an act of 
parliament all persons were compelled to attend church 
unless excused by the magistrate. On the colonization 
‘ New England these ideas were transferred across the 
\tlantic and somewhat intensified by advocating capital 
punishment for disobedience to Sunday regulations. To 
al appearances Sunday had become a dungeon day. 


XUM 
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Some of these ideas must have filtered down to Vir- 
ginia for I remember as a boy on possessing my first 
pocket-knife 1 attempted to sharpen it on a grind-stone 
Sunday afternoon. It was an entirely unnecessary per- 
formance, for the knife was new and I had only had it 
a day or two, but on being observed by our old Negro 
cook, who had been my mother’s maid in slavery times 
and who had much liberty with the children, I was given 
an unforgettable flogging for the so-called desecration 
of Sunday. A few weeks after, on being given a Sunday 
book to read, I found special delight in the story of John 
Knox calling on John Calvin in Geneva and finding him 
on the lawn at a game of bowls. Play is a part of rest. 
Most games can find places of real ministration to the 
weary on Sunday afternoon. This does not include games 
for commercial purposes, because they become too dissi- 
pating, but play should be kept to the front where the 
whole family circle can share the recreation, and like- 
wise find some road to acts of kindness to others on Sun- 
day afternoon. This day has its message to family life 
above any other day in the week. 


THE OPEN TOMB 


This is the fine idealism that centers around this day. 
It is primarily a remembrance of that open tomb, broken 
beyond all the help of earthly masonry and giving to the 
soul the necessary opportunity of joyful freedom and 
sacred worship in order to make complete that develop- 
ment that marks kinship with him who broke the tomb 
and who still says: “Il am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
By this fact every Sunday is radiant with hope and 
musical with prophecy. 


die.” 


The term Sunday is to be preferred over either Sabbath 
or Lord’s Day because the former has about it a sectarian 
association and the latter a limitation of the Lord’s days 
as though only one in seven is his, whereas all the days 
are his. Aside from the association of Sunday with the 
resurrection of Jesus, being the day of the sun, it em- 
phasizes nature’s taking a fresh start and our joy in its 
life. Jesus spoke of the sun as his Father’s—‘‘He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good.” And so of this 
day it belongs to the bad as well as the good. 

From physicists, psychologists, chemists and biologists 
we hear in plain language that nightly rest affords only 
partial recovery from daily labor and that the supple- 
mentary rest of one day in seven is necessary in order 
to maintain the physical power at the level of the highest 
efficiency. There is a gradual decline through the week, 
which can only be lifted by a prolonged rest of one day 
in seven. There is no physiological nor hygienic fact bet- 
ter established. An eminent New York physician, Dr. 
Willard Parker, says: “This I do not state as an opinion, 
but knowing that it has its foundation upon a law in 
man’s nature as fixed as the law that he must take food 
or die.” For one to deny to himself the benefits of this 
day is to approach suicide, and for one to deny them to 
others is more disastrous than scrimping the small wage 
earner of his wages or denying bread to the hungry. No 
legislature has the moral right to bargain away this day 
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for labor or sports. The people themselves cannot do it 
and maintain the proper standard of ethics, much less 
their representative in legislature. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 


But the civil day of rest must be clearly distinguished 
irom the day of worship. The state protects itself from 
ignorance by establishing compulsory education. It is 
likewise its duty to secure for every man one day of rest 
in seven for humanitarian reasons and to guard that day 
from such practices as are dangerous to public morals 
by such laws as foster high moral standards. Several 
million laborers in America work seven days a week. It 
is not right. In 1912 a federal statute was enacted closing 
first 
setting over 100,000 letter carriers and postal clerks free 


and second-class post offices on Sunday, thereby 


for rest one day in seven. Similar movements have fol- 


lowed both in the government and in commercial lines. 
Said a manager of one of the largest New York theatres: 
“If the people of the stage get rest on Sunday they do 
much better work. The public as well as the managers 
and actors profit by the closing of the theatres one day 
The American Federation of Labor has 


out of seven.” 


long contended for a weekly rest day. The laws must 
secure to every man liberty to rest one day in seven, but 
the Sunday laws are a failure because they are associated 
with religion and are placed on the statute books for 
religious reasons. So long as that condition exists Sunday 
laws will be inefficient. It is as true now as when Charles 
Dickens 


act of parliament.” 


said it: “You cannot make people religious by 
Sut if there had never been so much 
as a word about a day of rest in the Bible, the physiolo- 
gical and social necessities would be just as impelling be- 
cause they are grounded in the nature of mankind. 


worship is another issue. 


The day ot To the Jews 
their day of worship begins at sundown on Friday and 
ends at sundown on Saturday. The law ought to throw 
around that day the same protection to the Jews that it 
throws around Sunday for the Christians. They are the 
two great days for worship in the history of the world, 
and without question the predominating days in Ameri- 
an life. It is altogether possible to give to both high 
piaces in our calendar—Saturday and Sunday one being 
a day for social recreation and the other a day for wor- 
ship. In many instances Saturday 1s already observed «as 
a half-holiday. It would not be impracticable to give the 
entire day. The Jews would be enabled to take Saturday 
for their day of worship and Sunday for social recreation 
and the the 


from sundown to midnight, which is not held as part of 


Christians could reverse order. Saturday 


either sacred day, could be used for such business as would 
As 


to whether Saturday or Sunday is the proper day for 


provide necessary things for personal use on Sunday. 


public worship is purely a theological questicn and it is 
not worth the argument. 
IN RELIGION 


A SCANDAI 


contention between these two days has been a 
The Jews first precipitated the con- 
troversy because of the traditions that had accumulated 


The 


scandal in religion. 
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around their Sabbath. At first the Christians had no such 
day and the apostolic writers appear not to have desired 
such a day. Later, however, the Christians became a; 
sectarian with their Sunday as the Jews were with their 
Saturday. The Council of Laodicea in 360 A. D., com. 
manded all Christians to work on Saturday whether they 
had to or not. It was a measure of retaliation agains 
the Jews who worshipped on Saturday and worked op 
Sunday. In 787 Charlemagne said in proclaiming a s¢ 
of Sunday laws that exceeded all others up to that time 
tor severity: “We issue this order in conformity with 
that which the Lord has also commanded in the law,” 
This was the period in which the Saxons were given their 
choice by the Frankish conqueror of being baptized in the 
neighboring river or having their throats cut; likewise 
the Jews were compelled to go to church at the point of 
the sword—all this being done, it was claimed, “by the 
direction of the Holy Ghost,” whose forged signature 
was attached to some very ungodly transactions but 
vouched for by the clergy. 

Religious minorities should be protected if freedom oj 
conscience is to be maintained. England, Holland and 
other European countries make exemption from Sunday 
Jaws of those who hold Saturday as the proper day for 
public worship. This includes Jews, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, Seventh Day Adventists and the Christians of the 
Abyssinian church, who keep the seventh day along with 
the rest of the Mosaic law. Compulsory religious ob- 
servance breeds contempt for religion in general and de 
nies the principles of religious freedom and the spirit of 


Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN FOES OF SUNDAY 

The greatest foes to the proper observance of Sunda 
are not the seventh day observers, nor the foreign element 
accustomed to the continental Sunday nor the great mass 
of non-Christian pleasure seekers, but the first day Chris 
tians, who are the selfish patrons of Sunday excursions, 
Sunday theaters, Sunday newspapers, and such things, all 
of which require in a large city the labor of thousands 
of persons seven days out of seven. The sin of the firs 
day Christian is not that he reads a Sunday newspapet 
but that his lack of brotherly feeling allows him to gratify 
his selfish pleasure at the cost of several hundred of his 
brothers who work seven days out of seven to produce 
the newspaper. So of excursions and all other activities 
that require labor on Sunday. The man who works io! 
my Sunday pleasure is my brother, and I have not the 
moral right to demand that he work seven days out of 
seven. At the demand of labor there is in Australia 4 
forty-eight hour week, closing of business on Saturday 
afternoon, closing on Sunday, no theatres nor amuse 
ments on Sunday and no street cars on Sunday afternoon 
There are enough Christians by name in America to make 
Sunday properly observed by rest from labor, by attend: 
ance on the morning public worship, by some one or tw 
deeds of kindness in the afternoon, by recreation in games 
with the family and friends in the afternoon and by suc! 
other social and religious activities as would enrich the 
memory of Sundays far beyond that of all other days o 


the week. Nietzsche and a great multitude with him art 
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still saying, “These redeemed ones must appear more re- 
deemed if I am to believe in their Redeemer.” 
Christians must find their revaluation of Sunday not 
in the civil law, which however must stand for the pro- 
tection of labor, but in their own attitude toward a day— 
whether it be the first or the seventh or whether it be 
called Sunday, the Sabbath or Lord’s Day—which had 
its origin in love and can only be properly observed in 
the practice of love among themselves and toward others. 
The observance of this day relates itself to rest, recrea- 
tion, the family and religion. Man needs it physically, 
morally, socially, economically and religiously. Each of 
these aspects of his life is human, and religion is the 
most human of them all. Around the observance of this 
day center the stability and character of a nation. In its 
proper observance rest our temporal blessings and spirit- 
ual hopes. Emerson calls it “the core of civilization.” 
Says Goldwin Smith, “It is the freedom and educating 
power of Sundays, which explains the average prosperity 
f America.” Abolish that freedom and that educating 
power and you will have pulled down the pillars upon 
which the civilization of America rests. 
THE 


LEVELLER OF MEN 


Sunday is the leveller of mankind in the midst of the 
common inequalities of life. It abounds in opportunities, 
privileges and blessings. Beaconsfield says, “I hold it to 


be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to man. It 


age congregation had little opportunity to become 

vocal concerning the various departments of church 

y. Still less opportunity did the average congrega- 

tion have to exhibit a reaction on the weekly Sunday morn- 

ng sermon. Every week a preacher lays bare the work- 

ings of his mind and heart before a congregation, but the 

vorkings of the congregation’s mind and heart are not 
fairly expressed in return. 

\ sermon is preached which arouses thought and ques- 
If there were an opportunity for this reaction 
become vocal at the time, would it not be advantageous 
But the oppor- 
tunity passes, another week intervenes, and the subject 

ws cold or is displaced by another. Probably good order 
forbids that people should rise in their pews*at the con- 


tlonings. 


both minister and congregation alike? 


lusion of the morning service and indulge in remarks and 
| is certain that not every theme chosen by the minister 
vould lend itself to such congregational treatment. A 
leeply spiritual or devotional theme enmeshed in an hour 
of worship where prayer, scripture reading, and music have 
been carefully chosen to produce a desired and unified re- 
sult would certainly lose its distinctive quality by the in- 
jection of any argumentative, come-back elements. Yet 
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is the cornerstone of our civilization.” Instead of gloom 
about it, of all days it is the day of light and love. One 
might as well talk about eating and sleeping being gloomy 
practices. This day bears good will to man and beast, 
expressing God’s love for the great wide world. Freed 
from the Old Testament regulations of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, as well as from the Carlovingian and Puritan regu- 
lations of Sunday laws it stands in its twofold aspect: 
(1) as the day of rest from labor, one day in seven for 
all men and women and 
worship to God and fellowship with men. 


2) as a day by free choice of 
Of it Nathaniel 
Hawthorne says, “I watch its earliest sunshine, and fancy 
that a holier brightness marks the day, when there shall 
be no buzz of voices on the exchange, nor traffic in the 
shops, nor crowd, nor business anywhere. But whether 
I see it tangled down among tangled weeds, or beam- 
ing across the fields, or hemmed in between brick build- 
ings, or tracing out the figure of the casement on my 
chamber floor, still I recognize the Sabbath 
Doubts may flit with evil shadows around me, but so long 
as I imagine that the earth is hallowed, and the light of 
Heaven retains its sanctity on the Sabbath, never can my 
soul lose the instinct of its faith.” 
day. 


sunshine. 


Therefore hallow this 
Hallow it for the sake of America and all other 
nations in the international sisterhood; hallow it for the 
sake of the race of which we are parts; hallow it for our- 
selves and for him who gave it to us; and so hallow it 
that we shall prove that freedom, brotherhood and reli- 


gion are the birthrights of all mankind. 


Plebiscite 


By Edwin W. Bishop 


> an active pastor I had often thought that the aver- 


not a few of the preacher’s themes would lend themselves 
to this treatment and even challenge it. If a theme has 
been worthy of the thought of a preacher during the week, 
why shouldn’t it be worthy for a congregation to express 
its reaction at the conclusion of the morning service? Might 
Might it not 
To lead a thinking, feel- 
ing, but continually dumb congregation to become self-ex- 


not the reaction be beneficial to the preacher ? 
be beneficial to the congregation ? 


pressive—would it not be worth while all around? 

Led by such thoughts as these, I conceived the idea of 
sending a plebiscite during the summer vacation to my 
parish members and of tabulating and analyzing the re- 
sults. I arranged five groups of questions with subdivisions 
in each group. Altogether there were thirty-one inquiries, 
quite enough for sizzling summer weather. These ques- 
tions were so arranged that it would require a minimum 
of effort and writing to answer. There was this saving 
clause in the prologue: “This method seeks to register 
prevailing parish thought. The pastor does not agree to 
conform to it in every particular but he would like to see 
its expression.” I did indeed want the deliberate judgment 
of the parish upon some things, but I did not promise to be 
slavishly bound to such judgments and easily abrogate all 


deliberate judgments of my own. 
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So much for the purpose. Now for the results. Some 
signed their reports. A few sent personal letters in addi- 
tion. But the identity of most of my correspondents was 
concealed. This was according to agreement. In giving 
the main results and some of the anonymous phrases I am 
therefore violating no confidences. 

About eighty-five questionnaires out of a few hundred 
sent out were returned. At first blush this was disappoint- 
ing. But when it is remembered that many were away 
on their summer outings and that a large group of people 
never respond to any form of circularizing, the fact that 
eighty-five different persons did take the trouble to reply 
indicates a stable and earnest cross-section of the congre- 
gation. As such the plebiscite should have weight. It is 
probably fairly indicative of the thought of the congrega- 
tion at large. 

I must omit from this article many of the questions and 
their replies as their significance was bound up with the 
local organization, but such as were of general interest may 
be given a wider reading. 


SERMONS 


Question: Should a sermon be 40, 30, or 20 minutes 


long? Thirty-two answered, 40 minutes. Twenty-seven 
The remainder scattered between 30 
and 40, with none registering for 20. This reply was some- 
I had rather calculated that the day 
of the 20 or even 15-minute sermonette was at hand, but 
here was a congregation deliberately turning aside from 
the shorter discourse and declaring for the longer. What 
suggestions does this arouse in the mind of the modern 


preacher? 


favored 30 minutes. 


thing of a surprise. 


Question: Shall the themes presented be biblical, doc- 
Thirty-three 


for biblical subjects, twenty-eight for sociological, 


trinal, ethical, sociological, or philosophical? 
voted 
twenty-three for philosophical, seventeen for ethical, and 
only five for doctrinal. The plain inference from this vote 
is that dogmatic theology as such is not desired. This is a 
fact with which probably every preacher has become more 
or less familiar. Truth put up in sealed packages is not 
as vital and dynamic to the modern mind as it is when it 
exhibits the imprint of a searcher. On the other hand, it 
is interesting and heartening to observe that the Bible is 
exalted, and that scriptural interpretation applied to the in- 
be the 


‘nse sociological problems of the day seems to 


greatest desire. Even a philosophical cast is not anathema. 
Question: Shall the method of presentation be illustra- 
Illustrative drew twen- 
and narrative 


It was rather heartening to observe that the 


tive, narrative, or argumentative? 


ty-seven votes, argumentative twenty, 
eighteen. 
preaching which is the mere telling of stories was not as 
well thought of as a reasoned argument. Illustration, how- 
ever, by quotation, allusion, metaphor, incident, and an oc- 
casional anecdote would seem to be as much thought of as 
in Christ’s time and would be apparently as helpful. An 
old Scotch woman was once asked her opinion of a cer- 
She replied cannily, “It wa’ sound, but it had 


nae windows in it.” No illustrative windows have left more 


tain sermon. 


than one good sermon in the zone of twilight. 


Question: What special subject would you like to have 
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treated? The gist of replies was as follows: “Up to times 
and up to date.” “Life after death.” “To justify the ways 
of God to men.” “Something similar to Martin Luther 
and Lenten series.” “Your conception of life after death,” 
“Spiritual life.” “How can a church gain spiritual power?” 
“World problems and remedy.” “Relationship of nations,” 
“International relations.” “Your idea of what a Christian 
funeral should be.” “Brotherly love—our duty to each 
other as Christians.” “Relation of music to the soul.” 
“Social welfare and public health.” “Comparative re- 
ligions.” ‘“Creeds, why should we have them? Christ did 
not teach them, did he?” “Vicarious suffering, atonement, 
immortality, responsibility in the light of heredity.” These 
suggestions are illuminating. They indicate that the chal- 
lenge of the religious world as it is today is understood by 
the pews. True, personal piety is still desired. The mystic 
is still here to be fed. The greatest doctrine of all, Immor- 
tality, is clamant for attention. But the new conception of 
Christianity interpreted and applied in areas where no at- 
tempt has yet been made to apply it, even to the conduct 
of the state and the nations, is a grist which no modern 
preacher can well refuse to put through his mill. 

More persons answered this group of questions than any 
other group, and it would therefore seem evident that the 
sermon is still the key of Protestant church going. It may 
be one of our weaknesses. I believe that it is. Without 
stressing the sermon any less, I think it would be more 
valuable in the end to stress the sense of worship more; 
but this is a side of the question to which the average con- 
gregation has not given much thought. It is worthy of 
serious consideration. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


This group proved a puzzler. Forty-three out of 85, or 
half, made no reply at all. Many replies answered only one 
or tw» questions. Some frankly threw up their hands in 
perplexity. Almost all seemed to regard it as an unsolved 
problem, with now and then a vestige of encouragement 
or appreciation interjected like chopped ham in a restaur- 
rant sandwich. 

church 
“Lack of adult attend- 
“Small families.” 
“Lack of religious in- 
“Too little interest in parents and adults.” 
“Opening exercises too long for adults.” “More interest 


Question: What are the weaknesses of the 


school? Replies were as follows: 
ance.” “Lack of personal interest.” 
‘Boys not as interested as girls.” 


terest in girls. 
from fathers and mothers.” “The problem of home sup- 
port.” 

Question: What suggestions have you for betterment? 
“More support from fathers and mothers.” “Regular teach- 
ers with personal interest.” ‘More varied opening exer- 
“More in- 
“Different songs.” “Some 
“A contest of some sort.” 

These replies have probably hit the bull’s-eye. There is 
a present solemn fact before the church today. Children 
are growing up ignorant of the Bible and therefore un- 
grounded in biblical living. The church school is not solv- 
ing the situation, nor perhaps can it unaided. Many com- 
munities are turning to some week-day arrangement for 


“Better order as classes leave room.” 


cises.”” 
terest in fathers and mothers.’ 


’ 


inducement for officers.’ 
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biblical instruction in the secular schools. It would seem, 
however, as if the church school might be revived for its 
It is an agency right at hand. It has had a 
wonderful history. But it must stand for more in the minds 
of the children and in the minds of the parents. It needs 
a rebirth of dignity in the thought of all. It needs home 
co-operation. All this means that a good many good- 
natured but lazy people who confine their Christian activity 
to coming to church on Sunday morning will have to 


great task. 


bounce out of their laziness and slippered ease and begin 
to serve somewhere. If the average church congregation 
would take its church school seriously and determine that 
conditions were going to be remedied, and then would per- 
sonally attend and serve and make an earnest appeal for 
home co-operation and see that it is given, the average 
school could be transformed into a new creature 
within a space of a few months. 


shurch 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Question: Have you any suggestion as to ushering? A 
number of people replied but the suggestions were few. 
The few, however, that I quote are timely and important: 
“Be sure about ventilation.” “No 
’ “Less 
The 

rage congregation has not analyzed the fine points of 
ushering, but it is still susceptible to their failure when it 
is not done with ease and courtesy. 


‘Get people forward.” 
seating to be done during numbers on the program.’ 


talking in rear of church during opening service.” 


The average church 
uld well pay more attention to this vital part of its ac- 
ty +f y. 

Question: What suggestion have you as to church 
music? The opening reply was canny: “To criticise the 
church choir is a delicate and dangerous job, and I for- 

Another said, “Leave it to the organist.” Then 
ame a broadside: “Get some new anthems.” “Let the 
hoir sing hymns rather than difficult anthems.” “Strike 
“At least one old, 
“Something devotional 
“More familiar songs.” “More 

“Hope the soloist and tremulo 
“Have violin and ’cello obligatos.” 
‘Names of selections and composers printed in the bul- 
etin.” “If ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ is ever sung 
gain, use marching time and not a dirge.” 

In the sum of these suggestions there is food for thought. 
\pparently simple, understandable, reverential music sung 
na devotional manner, along with familiar hymns heartily 

ined in by the congregation, is what the average congre- 
gation really wants. It is not longing for jazz or the opera 
One particularly pertinent reply I will 
“Choir music, especially the solo part, is apt 

be more mechanical than spiritual; too much thought of 
the correct use of the voice rather than impressing the audi- 
I think a choir should 
inderstand that the music may be a very important part 
{ the devotional side of a service, and not merely a mu- 

al entertainment. A noted choir-master used to say that 
a soloist who impressed an audience with the voice rather 
than with the spirit of the song was a failure.” 

Question: What suggestion have you about the use of 


“ 


i more cheerful, more joyous note.” 
‘amiliar hymn in each service.” 
that all can understand.” 

songs that all can join in.” 


will become extinct.” 


| be praised! 
give in full: 


ence with the sentiment of the song. 
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the church plant? “The more use the better.” 
the basement.” “Use bowling alleys more.” 
good use of it possible.” 


dren.” 


“Complete 
“Make all 
“Have it a center for the chil- 
“Always open.” “Six days open, one day closed.” 
These replies are significant in that the average congrega- 
tion sees that the church plant should have more use for 
the capital invested than has been the custom among Protes- 
tant churches. 
tion. 


We are all feeling our way in this direc- 
But some of the practical difficulties, such as com- 
petent oversight and the added expense for fuel and heat 
and janitor service, have to be taken into serious considera- 
tion. 
Question: What do you think about a men’s organiza- 
One man judiciously said, “Debatable.” Another 
“I do not see any method by which a men’s organ- 
ization can be made effective by any gathering on Sunday.” 
Another, “Too many men’s organizations already.” Still 
another, “Most men have more organizations now than 
There were, however, some affirma- 
should be one.” “Absolutely indis- 
used for up-building of church.” 
“Fine if organization can find a definite purpose and job.” 


tion? 
wrote, 


they can attend to.” 
“Think there 
pensable.” “Good if 


tions: 


have more 
monthly, bi-weekly, and weekly meetings now than they 


It is true that most of the men in our cities 


There is some kind of club with its luncheon 
for every day in the week. For the church simply to pro- 


really enjoy. 


vide another wheel in a busy man’s life, unless the wheel 
by turning can produce something, is probably not worth 
while. And yet this curious fact which must often have 
been noticed and commented on by keen observers still 
stares us in the face, that long before these numerous clubs 
with their varying luncheons and dinners had come into 
existence the men of the Christian churches had been active 
in the same fashion. Such clubs as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Chamber of Retailers, 
Wholesalers, and the whole gamut, organized on a broader, 


Lions, Exchange, Commerce, 
wider scale are probably doing more for the community 
And yet 
is it not pathetic that the old mother who started so many 


at large than any church club could hope to do. 


worthwhile ideas in our civilization, and then has lived to 
see them increase and prosper, should so frequently be left 
bereft of masculine time and attention? 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us!” 
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The Harvest of 


Big Armaments 


By Kirby Page 


HE eyes of the world are upon the Washington con- 

ference. The future of mankind may be vitally 

affected by the decisions of these assembled dele- 
gates. It is highly imperative that the full weight of an 
aroused and intelligent public opinion should be brought 
to bear upon this conference. Rarely have the churches 
been confronted with a greater opportunity or a heavier re- 
Now is the time for action. 


sponsibility. 
If the peoples of the earth could be brought to a full 
realization of the price we pay for big armaments and could 


be aroused to express their protest against this madness, 
the governments of the nations would be compelled to reach 
an agreement concerning the limitation of armaments. As 
a step in this direction, let us enumerate some of the ways 
in which we pay for big armaments. 


EMPTY TREASURIES 


The 
wars of the past 130 years have cost the nations of the 
earth 209 billions of dollars. Prior to the Great War, all of 
the principal powers had accumulated huge debts. In 1913 
the national debts of Austria, Hungary and Spain were 


The most obvious price we pay is a monetary one. 


each approximately two billions of dollars, Great Britain 
approximately three and a half billions, Germany nearly 
four billions, Russia four and a half billions, France nearly 
In 1913 the national debt of the 
United States was slightly more than a billion dollars. As 


six and a half billions. 


a result of the Great War, the national debts of the bel- 
Hun- 


gary more than nine billions, Austria nearly 18 billions, 


ligerent countries have reached a staggering total: 


Russia 25 billions, Great Britain nearly 40 billions, France 
The national debt of the 
The 
the nations of the earth has 
sum of 279 billions of dollars. 


=e 


40 billions, Germany 55 billions. 
United States is now nearly 25 billions of dollars. 
combined national debts of 
now reached the colossal 
The great-grandchildren of the present generation will be 
burdened with much of this indebtedness. 

Three vears after the close of the war which was to end 
war, millions of men are still under arms. The wild riot 
In 1921 the army 
and navy appropriations of Japan were 282 millions of 
as much as in 1912; Great Britain 


of expenditure for armaments goes on. 


dollars—three times 
1,121 millions of dollars—three times as much as in 1912; 
the United States 1.422 millions of dollars—nearly six 


times as much as in I9QI2 


FEAR AND EN MITY 


Government 
In 1920 
the expenses of the United States Government were slight- 


From every quarter we hear of high taxes. 
expenditures have reached unprecedented totals. 
ly more than 4,582 millions of dollars. Of this huge sum, 
an appalling proportion was spent for past and future wars 
—g2.6 per cent to be exact! Nine out of every ten dollars 
Less than one dollar out of ten ex- 
pended for civil departments, public works, education and 
The public treasuries of the 
nations are being drained to pay for big armaments. 


expended for war! 


public health combined. 


| he time has come in human evolution when the peoples 
of the earth will not support an avowedly aggressive war. 
Belligerent governments can now wage war only on 
grounds of self-defence. The huge appropriations neces- 
sary for modern armaments can be secured only by appeal- 
ing to the fears of the peoples. Hence in all of the coun- 
tries vigorous campaigns for the creation of fear are being 
waged. In order to create the necessary degree of fear, 
the worst characteristics of other peoples are portrayed, 
Vigorous and sustained appeals are made to racial and na- 
tional pride, misunderstandings are engendered, prejudices 
and passions are aroused. Fear is the solid foundation 
upon which big armaments are reared. 

Now fear is a very bad thing for individuals and for 
nations. Fear causes us to be nervous and suspicious. It 
calls forth our baser passions. It is destructive of moral 
standards and gives supremacy to the doctrine of necessity. 
It causes us to excuse falsehoods, reprisals and atrocities, 
Fear erects a barrier and hinders good will between peoples 
and nations. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS IMPERILED 


Europe and the rest of the world are 1n desperate need 
of a League of Nations. Without a League modern civil- 
ization is doomed to collapse. There are differences of 
opinion as to the value of the existing League of Nations. 
One thing is certain, however, the safety, stability and pros- 
perity of the peoples of the earth depend upon the function- 
ing of an effective League of Nations. Friendly coopera- 
tion between nations is one of the great needs of the hour. 

Big armaments are a primary obstacle in the pathway 
of the League of Nations. The success of a League de 
pends upon the degree of confidence, good will and co- 
vperation manifested by different peoples. Big armaments, 
promoting as they do, fear, suspicion, enmity and rivalry, 
strike a deadly blow at the very foundations of a League 
of Nations. General Bliss has well said: “Those are mis- 
taken who may think that there can be an enduring and 
effective association of the nations for the maintenance of 
peace so long as those nations are armed to the teeth solely 
against And those are mistaken who think 
that, so long as the present military system exists, there 
can be any peaceful international court of arbitration.” 

Big armaments are social waste. They divert the funds 
ot public treasuries from constructive uses to destructive 
ends. The huge cost of big armaments is taken from an 
altogether inadequate national income and is a chief tactor 
in the increased cost of living. The high cost of living, m 
turn, is a chief cause of unrest, discontent and industrial 
stnite. 


each other. 


sig armaments intensify industrial problems also by pru- 
moting a false philosophy of life. Fear, suspicion, enmity. 
dependence upon violence and force—these are dangerous 
attitudes for individuals, classes and nations. Big arma- 
ments promote a philosophy which is certain to lead to vi0- 
lence and destruction in the industrial struggle. 

There is another disturbing phase of this subject. Not 
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only do big armaments drain public treasuries, promote 
fear and hatred, hinder a League of Nations, intensify in- 
dustrial problems and promote a false philosophy of life— 
big armaments are futile. Even victory by means of big 
armaments is tragic defeat. At this point there need be 
no doubt. We have the benefit of a generation of experi- 
ence as a basis for our conclusion. In the recent war 
krance, England, and their allies won an overwhelming vic- 
tory over the Central Powers. So complete was the victory 
that the result was a dictated peace, not a negotiated peace. 
And yet the facts in the case are so clear that it is impos- 
sible to reach any other conclusion than that France and 
England lost the war. The gains of the victors are inconse- 
quential as compared with their staggering losses. Victors 
and vanquished alike lost the war. 


“THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


The evidence in the case has been collected in a number 
ff volumes, conspicuous among which are “The Fruits ot 
Victory” by Norman Angell, and “The Defeat in the Vic- 
tory” by George D. Herron. Meditation upon the facts 
set forth in these books will convince the reader that not 
only were Germany and Austria, France and England de- 
feated, but that the whole world lost the wai. 

War is an arch enemy of humanity. Unless it is abol- 
ished, and abolished quickly, European civilization is 
loomed. Through painful experiences we have learned thé 
realities of modern war. We know also that the next war 
will be far more costly, destructive and deadly than any 
past war. Every person above ten years of age who can 
read the English language should secure a copy of “The 
Next War” by Will Irwin. Blind indeed is the person who, 
after deliberating upon the array of facts set forth in this 
book, cannot see that the next world war will cause the 
jownfall of modern civilization. War must go. The limi- 

nm of armaments is the first step in this direction. 

Because of the imminent dangers with which we are con- 
fronted, the Washington conference is of extraordinary im- 
The forces of militarism and imperialism in all 
f the countries are vigorously at work. These forces are 
exceedingly powerful. They will succeed in defeating the 
urpose of the Washington conference unless the plain 
peoples of the earth arouse themselves and give expression 

their demand for an adequate limitation of armaments. 
The United States must take the lead in this matter. We 
ire in a position of strategic importance. As the richest 
and most powerful of nations, we have it within our power 

call a halt to this mad race of armaments. 


portance. 


A TIME FOR ACTION 


This is the time for the churches to act. Each church in 
the nation should give voice to its corporate protest against 
ig armaments. A mighty flood of resolutions of protest 
‘nould roll down upon our President, members of Congress 
ind the delegates to the Washington conference. In the 
lumns of the secular and religious press, in personal con- 
ersation and private correspondence, in addresses and 
‘ermons, in every conceivable way, Christian people should 
uceasingly bear testimony against big armaments during 
these coming weeks. The millions of members of churches 
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should unite in solemn intercession that the delegates to 
the conference may be given needed wisdom and courage. 

Throughout all of this endeavor, however, Christian 
people should remember that reduction or limitation of 
armaments is only the first step—not the last step—in the 
abolition of war. While the whole world is thinking and 
talking of reduction of armaments Christian people should 
take occasion to emphasize the obvious fact that war is the 
utter negation of the principles of Jesus and a barrier to 
the progress of the Kingdom of God. The time is ripe for 
a vigorous campaign to get Christians and 
churches to go on record as utterly repudiating war as a 
means of settling difficulties between nations. There is 
enormous value in putting oneself on record as having 


individual 


withdrawn one’s sanction and support from war. 

The limitation of armaments and the going on record as 
having withdrawn our sanction from war are negative 
steps and are insufficient to insure the abolition of war. 
An earnest search must be made for the root causes of war 
and a vigorous attempt made to remedy these conditions. 
Such a search will, of course, lead us into the realm of in- 
dustry. Even a superficial search will reveal many accept- 
ed practices in modern industry which directly violate fun- 
damental Christian principles and which are contributory 
factors to the outbreak of war. The task before Christian 
people is nothing less than the seeking of those fundamen- 
tal changes in the spirit and structure of modern society 
which will make possible the establishment of a truly Chris- 
tian social order. 
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Save Russia! 


HE most terrible catastrophe of modern times, aside from 
the war, is gnawing at the vitals of Russia. In the very 
heart of the country along the Volga an area as large 
as the entire Mississippi valley is as bare as a desert through 
drouth and twenty millions of human beings are slowly starving 
to death. It is not so rich a soil as that in our great Mississippi 
valley, but it is agricultural in character, possessing clay-like soil 
which does not stand drouth well though it produces very good 
crops when the rains are plentiful. Like the China famine of 
last year this one is not the result of a single crop failure, but 
of a cumulative series of three partial failures, the last being 
the most nearly total. When this fact is considered one can assess 
the marvelous resistance power of the Russian peasant and his 
extraordinary facility in saving and living without complaint until 
the last ground of hope is cut away. His is one of the most 
remarkable of peoples. His infinite patience, poetic mysticism, 
dogged persistence and quaint hospitality are the wonder of all 
travelers who stay long enough to know him. 
To be well fed and then suddenly to lose all food will bring 
men to violence in their effort to obtain sustenance. But to have 
a partial ration for long months reduces vitality slowly and leaves 


them listless and powerless to do anything either violent or 
heroic. Correspondents sent out to investigate write that the 
scenes of riot and violence reported are made out of whole cloth 
and that the “great epoch-making trek” of millions is a myth of 
the imagination, as have been most tales from Russia in the past 


three years. There are more refugees than the railroads can 


manage but the railroads are few and poor and the distances great. 


the average village the people are staying at home and await- 
ng death or relief with a calm that only malnutrition and slow 


starvation can produce. 


In the Village 
of Semekino 

The following account from a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian is typical: “Unless relief comes very soon there will 
« no one left alive here in Semekino. The villagers have lost 
all hope. Some of them are even resentful that a stranger should 
come and look at their misery. Talk about ‘American Relief’ 
makes no impression on them. The famine has lasted too many 
months, too many unfulfilled promises have been given. An old 
peasant woman said: ‘God gives corn to America and none to 
Russia. He is a very strange God.’ Another said she never had 
any luck, her children had not caught the cholera, and instead of 
dying quickly they would die slowly of starvation. Another began 
to weep when she said she had two children whom she could not 
feed. Another said, without showing any kind of emotion, that 
she killed her child yesterday because she could not continue to 
feed it. On the whole, the villagers did not display much grief. 
Some even laughed as they showed me their repulsive bread, and 
asked me to taste it. None of them seemed to be in physical 
pain. I do not think that any of the stories about the multitudes 
of people driven mad by hunger, trekking westwards in panic- 
stricken migrations. storming towns and trains are true. I have 
seen several chickens running about freely here in Semekino, but 
no one seemed to think of stealing them. On the way to Samara 
is a communal farm that supports ten families. It is built near 

deep depression at the bottom of which there are bushes and 
green grass. I entered the dwelling-house, and the oldest man 
there offered me milk, rye-bread and sunflower seeds with true 
Russian hospitality. It was impossible to refuse without hurting 
him deeply.” 


Some “Close-Ups” 
of Tragedy 

While there is no “great-trek” there is a stream of famine 
refugees, most of whom are families who came from Germany or 
some other section of Russia or who have some acquaintance or 


relatives at a distance, or are prompted by some other sort of 
hope. They form pitiful little processionals along the roads and 
wait often for days or weeks at the railroad stations for their 
turn on the famine relief trains to be taken toward their destina- 
Naturally the cities are the main focal points of congested 
and conglomerate misery. The correspondent who wrote the 
above in the Guardian gives a few “close-ups” of this human 
tragedy from the city of Samara: 

“Most of the people are too filthy to show whether they are 
pale or not, but many of the children are dreadful to look at. This 
afternoon I noticed a bundle of rags stirring slightly amid a 
heap of rubbish and refuse. I approached and a boy of about 
fifteen looked up at me. The skin was drawn tightly over his 
pinched face. His eyes were like two slits. His face was ashen 
grey. His grey lips were shrivelled so as to bare his teeth in a 
horrible manner. He looked down again, his pointed nose almost 
touching the rubbish heap. His grey hands moved feebly amongst 
the ordure and garbage. He found a piece of green melon rind, 
He took it in the flat of his hand and scraped off the shrivelled 
The weather has been warm and dry, 
although the nights are cool. Nevertheless, there is much mor- 
tality amongst the refugees. The first frosty night will kill 
The dead are often left lying a long 
time before they are removed. I saw the body of a little child 
lying almost naked in the station and livid with decay. A swarm 
of flies was buzzing round a fetid sore on its back. A dead boy 
was lying stretched across the pavement of a frequented street. 
People walked round him quite indifferently as they passed by. 
Only an old woman peered inquisitively into his lifeless face, and 
then went her way. The sight was far too familiar for anyone 
to take much notice. An elderly man, too weak to stand, was 
dragging himself slowly across the street in a sitting posture. A 
boy was lying on the railway track as a train approached. There 
was some shouting, and he was lifted out of the way of the train. 
The limp body of what was once a big, burly man was carried 


’ 


tions. 


fleshy part with his teeth. 


great numbers of them. 


away on a stretcher.’ 


Measures of 
Relief 

All Americans know, of course, that the work of the Hoover 
Commission is now just beginning to become operative and they 
have read of the Red Cross committee under Dr. Nansen, bu 
they do not know of the heroic efforts being put forth by 
Russian government itself nor of the obstructionist tactics of the 
International Relief Conference under the direction of the Sw 
preme Allied Council. The Soviet government, according to all 
reliable correspondents, is giving its most strenuous efforts to 
relief. It is running free trains, turning schools, local commis- 
saries and its great health organization into relief agencies and 
so effectually cooperating with all other agencies as to render the 
need of large staffs of foreign workers unnecessary. The Englis’ 
Friends (Quakers) are carrying on a large undertaking and 
serving as a model for all later comers. They are implicitly 
trusted and thus not only serve as path finders for others but are 
able to act as intermediaries in creating confidence between 
agencies so mutually suspicious of one another as are foreign 
committees and the soviet government. The Russian peasants im 
sections where there is plenty are sending millions of pounds of 
food, one district giving its entire surplus, another laying 4 
tithe on its whole crop and all who have access doing their best 
The government is furnishing great quantities of seed for the fall 
sowing and supervising its sowing to assure a chance at a crop 
next year. 

But Russia is a primitive land with poor transportation facili- 
ties. Its railroads are few and almost destroyed by war deteriora- 
tion. Its highways are poor and its vehicles primitive. Its rural 
life is chaotic as compared with ours; there are no telephones, 
daily papers, graded roads or other adequate means of commun’ 
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cation. Turn the dial of time back to seventy years ago in Ameri- 
ca and give our land a population as large as it is now, with a few 
large cities and the masses still living in the country villages, 
with the rude roads of that time and only an occasional railroad 
line, and you have only a partial picture of the conditions in 
Russia, for you lack the blighting influences of centuries of Czar- 
ist bureaucracy, the superstition of a church corroded with tra- 
ditionalism and priestcraft and an ignorance more nearly uni- 
yersal than America ever knew. To this you must add the uni- 
yersal destruction caused by a war that injured Russia more ter- 
ribly than it did any other country, and the disintegration of a 
revolution more radical and far-reaching than any in the history 
of nations. The deep-going character of Russia’s revolution is 
described in the words of Senator France after his visit there, 
who said that it is not merely a political revolution but a renais- 
sance of the entire life of one hundred and sixty millions of 
people, social, political, religious and economic. 

> & ¢ 


Making Political Weapons 
of Starvation 
Mr. Hoover, Dr. Nansen and the Friends are strenuously push- 
ing relief. Already American relief ships are at Riga and train- 
loads of their precious supplies are reaching the famine areas. 
But Mr. Hoover warns us that with his nine million dollars he 
can only make a beginning at the stupenduous task of saving 
twenty million people. He will need one hundred million dollars. 
A strange report has been carried through the press that he will 
make no appeal to the American public at the present time be- 
cause of our own financial difficulties. America is rich unto sin- 
ful luxury in comparison with the rest of the world. Our farms 
are rotting with unsold food. Our bank vaults are full. Our 
dollar is so expensive that all other countries count their cur- 
rencies depreciated. We have 60 per cent of the world’s gold. 
America is Croesus among peoples. We need above all else a 
little sacrificial blood-letting for the sake of saving the peoples 
who are anemic with the deprivations following war. It seems 
incredible that any sort of expediency would prevent calling upon 
for this paltry hundred millions and we must believe Mr. 
Hoover was not correctly reported. 
The economic expediency involved in the above report is, how- 
ver, virtuous as compared with the satanic attempt that seems 
oo evident in the proposals of the supreme council’s Inter- 
national Famine Relief Conference. First it was proposed to make 
an extensive survey of the situation in Russia. This meant spend- 
ng millions in money and months in time while the people per- 
Where millions are starving there is no need to await 
s to start relief; if investigations are necessary they can 
eed side by side with the relief that is unmistakably necessary. 
M. Noulens was appointed chairman of the sub-committee 
make the investigations. This appointment revealed the colored 
gentleman in the woodpile. The Russian foreign office replied that 
he nomination of M. Noulens is in itself a program,” for “the 
Russian people remember how, as French ambassador in Petro- 
grad, M. Noulens worked to bring about allied intervention, and 
w he participated actively in the fomenting of the counter revo- 
tionary rising. He, as much as any living man, is responsible 
the civil war, the foreign invasions and the blockade.” Re- 
g how the American Red Cross and other relief agencies 
working strenuously and receiving the full cooperation of the 
government they then say, “As to the proposals of M. Noulens’ 
Commission, the soviet government can only regard them as a 
nonstrous gesture of mockery at the expense of men dying of 
inger.” If we are to judge by comparison with the activities of 
ther relief organizations the Russian foreign office was not 
far wrong. It was the last desperate effort of the militaristic 
that began with Clemenceau’s cordon sanitaire, and was 
carried on through allied intervention and the backing of the 


‘zarist counter-revolutions of Kolchack, Yudenitch and Denekin. 
BP 


“ven the most partisan can now see the futility of interference 
n Russia. 


Allied interference only drove all Russian democrats 
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into the bolsheviki fold for the defence of the country against 
outsiders and prevented them frem working out their own politi- 
cal salvation. In humanity’s name feed the starving Russians, 
and in democracy’s name let the Russians work out their own 
political salvation. 


Atva W. TAaytor. 





A DICTIONARY OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS 


Edited by Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the co- 
operation of a large number of 
specialists. $8.00. 


1. The book sets forth in compact form 
the results of modern study in the psychology 
of religion, both primitive and developed, the 
present status of religious life in America, 
Europe, and the most important mission fields, 
and the important phases of Christian belief 
and practice. It also covers both social and 
individual ethics. 





2. All words of importance in the field of 
religion and ethics are defined. The most 
important of them are discussed at length. A 
system of cross references unifies the entire 
work. 


3. The volume is intended primarily for 
ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and general 
readers who are interested in religion, not as 
technical students but as those who wish to 
acquire accurate and compact information of 
the latest developments of study in the field. 
It will be an especially useful reference book 
for public and Sunday-school libraries. 


4. The articles are written historically, ob- 
jectively, without speculation or propaganda, 
and in so far as possible by those most in sym- 
pathy with their subjects. 


5. About one hundred scholars have co- 
operated with the editors, including well- 
known specialists in their respective fields. 


Price $8.00, plus 20 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








THE PROTESTANT 


By Burris A. JENKINS 
We still have a very few copies of Dr. 
Jenkins’ remarkable book in hand. These are 
slightly soiled, and while they last will be 


mailed out at 50 cents per copy (and 10 cents 
postage). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Unchristian Christian Century 


Epiror THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

Sir: Suppose a prohibition paper constantly filled its columns 
commending _ licensed deprecating the 
eighteenth amendment, referring to supporters of prohibition as 
“preposterous upstarts,” editorially mentioning the superior fitness 
irom the point of scholarship and broadmindedness of the average 
beotlegger over the most cultured and refined officers and at- 
torneys of the Anti-Saloon League, rejecting articles from ardent 
supporters of prohibition enforcement and finally advocating 
vigorously the election to offices having to do with prohibition 
enforcement former presidents and stockholders of distilleries 
and breweries—would the paper be a prohibition paper? 

Is it possible for The Christian Century to be a Christian Cen- 


with articles saloons, 


tury when it burns with indignation in its assault editorially and 
by printed contributions from numerous writers, upon those who 
defend the Bible, the deity and divinity of Christ, when it gives 
space to Unitarian doctrine, to all that savors of destructive 
criticism, when it bemoans the coming into the field of religious 
activity of great Christian characters formerly identified as great 
leaders in industry, politics, social welfare, etc., branding them 
as superficial, fantastical, demagogical? There is a strangeness, 
if not an inconsistency, in the attitude of The Christian Century 
towards thinking people today. I note fervent kindness and 
ardent favor towards those who entertain and advocate views 
ilready nurtured and voiced by the “Century” editor, whether 
they are scholarly or illiterate. But woe to the opponent of your 
Unitarian views, whether of the 2 per cent college-bred or of the 
98 per cent non-college-bred. The seven woes do not express 
your bitterness towards them. You make no attempt to answer 
their argument. You do not give space to their defense of the 
Bible. You just pour forth the scorching, burning lava of Satanic 
contempt, bemeaning and belittling them to your readers. You 
seem to have acquired Ingersoll’s desire in the only prayer he is 
supposed to have made, when he asked for words, long and 
slimy, that bite like venomous serpents and sting like an adder— 
all of which heaped upon the personality of the person whom you 
issault. 

I only suggest a change in name of The Christian Century, or 
the selection of an editorial staff, the members of which are at 
Sincerely 98 per cent, 

E, Z. GALLAHER. 


least 2 per cent Christian. 
I 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Is Denominational Connexion 
So Important? 


Epiror Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
SIR: lama 


ng its pages very much indeed. Especially do 1 enjoy your pro- 


reader of The Christian Century and enjoy read- 


nounced attitude against the sins of sectarianism as they apply to 
ie church problem in the rural community. I have just opened 
the copy of your issue of Sept. 8 and find on page 4 the article 

Making Way for the Community Church.” This paragraph 
suggests two phases of the community church problem that I am 
very much interested in and I am writing in the hope that you 
will be able to help in the solution of this problem as it appears 
to me. 

You mention the fact of the absorption of one church by the 
stronger church and say that is possibly not the ideal. With 
which statement I agree, except for the one reason that it gives 
the local church a denominational connection which it would not 
have otherwise and in consideration of the present status of 
church organization is desirable in some ways. Before coming 
to this place 1 had some experience in South Dakota where the 
Methodist church in the town was merged with the Congregational 


church which I was serving. There was much deliberation over 
the matter and I think that I know pretty well the minds of the 
denominational leaders of that state. I have talked with secre 
taries of both the Methodist denomination and the Congregational, 
They favor a plan of union known as a “reciprocal exchange” 
of fields, each church withdrawing from a certain field in fayor 
They claim that this method has advantages over 
other plans of union. 

The church which I am now serving is composed of two former 
bodies, the Methodist Protestant and Congregational. There are 
two other churches in the town so it cannot be strictly called a 
“community church.” But it was organized as a “union church” 
independent of denominational connection with either body of 
which the two churches were formerly a part. The plan is work- 
ing well in most particulars. But as a pastor who is interested 
in the broader, world-wide vision of the spread of the gospel | 
find the lack of particular agencies for the expression of this 


of the other. 


interest a real handicap in developing the missionary vision of 
There is an agreement that whatever benevolences 
are raised shall be divided “fifty-fifty” between the missionary 
Under such a plan, if the 
church were giving to the full extent of the claims of the boards 
ef these denominations, one denomination gets very decidedly 


the church. 


boards of the two denominations. 


the best of the bargain. I will not attempt to explain this in 
detail. I find it impossible to set any standards which we should 
reach as a church because we cannot plead loyalty to any par- 
ticular cause. Nor is it possible to settle on any one agency in 
which certain societies may manifest a special and personal in- 
terest. Because if some interest is fostered that belongs dis- 
tinctively to one group, those belonging to the other group feel 
that there must be a corresponding interest in something on theit 
side of the house. 

\s one who is very vitally interested in the development of the 
community church idea I should like to find some way out of the 
difficulties that I have suggested. I wonder whether you have 
discovered a way. I should like very much to see this problem 
discussed in the pages of your very helpful magazine. 


La Harpe, IIl. Ma.cotm F. Miter. 


Are the Creeds Roman? 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

The criticism of Mr. G. K. Chesterton on page 17 of your issue 
of June 23 seems to me to be misleading. Your British corres- 
pondent says he cannot understand how a man of his (G. K. C's 
type of mind can subscribe to the creeds of the Roman church. 

There seem to be two mistakes at the root of this. He as- 
sumes (1) that G. K. C. is a Roman Catholic; (2) that the creeds 
of Christendom are Roman creeds. 

I am open to correction, but the rumor that G. K. C. is a Roma 
Catholic, like a certain rumor of the death of Mark Twain, has 
been grossly exaggerated. G. K. C. is an Anglo-Catholic, and 
spoke on the platform of last year’s Anglo-Catholic congress. 

And the church of England (Article eight) says that the three 
creeds, Nicene creed, Athanasius’s creed, and that which is com 
monly called the Apostles creed, ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed, for they may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture. 

Weald it not be more logical and charitable if the argument 
were stated the other way about:—men of the greatest intelli- 
gence, e. g., Thomas Aquinas, St. Augustine, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Gladstone, Lord Acton, Charles Kingsley, Jules Verne and John 
Wesley had no difficulty in subscribing to the creeds (which some 
call Roman). . . ergo, it is possible that my inability to improve 
on their standard of intelligence may be the reason of my failure 
to subscribe to the said creeds. 

The truth is, intelligence has nothing to do with the matter # 
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staunchly for the immovability of the earth, 
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all. The creeds deal, in the main, with facts, and it is the facts 
that are denied today. 

But whether they speak of facts, or truths, or metaphysical 
subtleties, they make demands on faith, not intelligence. “We be- 
lieve,” (as a greater man than even Chesterton or Albert Dawson 
has said) “because we do not understand.” 

There are millions of English speaking churchmen who find no 
difficulty in subscribing to the Roman creeds—so-called. 

The two main things that keep us apart today are: (a) The 
Spanish, aristocratic, absolute and military spirit, exemplified in 
the Jesuits. England rose to the democratic pastoral spirit ex- 
hibited by Cardinal Manning who fought the Jesuits and put 
them in their place. (See Shane Leslie’s Life of Manning, Chap- 
(b) The Papal Infallibility, with its Temporal Power. 
Our authority is a United Episcopate; the Roman authority is 
the occupant of the chair of Peter. 

And either authority would be more acceptable to many church- 
men of my acquaintance than the Protestant infallibility of private 
judgment, or every man his own pope, which has now taken the 
place of an infallible book. 


ter 17). 


Heraclitus, not Democritus now rules the non-Catholic so- 
cieties. All things are in a 
permanent. Of 
is nothing stable. 


perpetual flux. 
and organization this is true. 


Nothing is 
There 
Modern philosophers are nothing more than 

Bacon and Descartes are out of date. The 
favorite method of eliminating the Diety, from Democritus to 


science 
quick-change artists. 


Darwin, has always been to profess to account for the cosmos 
by describing the manner in which it has evolved. But Heraclitus 
has come to his own again, and Wells and Shaw are writing 
volume after volume to show up the superstition of Evolution. 
The “Mistakes of Darwin” is the companion volume to the “Mis- 
takes of Moses.” 


“The centipede was happy quite 

Until the toad for fun 

Said, Pray which leg goes after which, 
Which left his mind in such a fix 

He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


Just so, G. K. C. has a simple mind, because he holds a simple 
His opponents seem to suffer from the complicated stat« 
f mind that afflicts Bunthorne in the Gilbert & Sullivan Opera. 
(I quote from memory). 
It may be true that Popes and Priests have opposed new scien- 


ific theories, but so have men of science. Lord Bacon violently 


opposed the Copernican system, and with him in opposition was 
Descartes, “the Father of Modern Philosophy.” 


In the middle 
i the 17th century and long afterwards. (says Hallam) ther 
re still mathematicians of no small repute who struggled 
And Huxley had 
admit, when he wrote to Mivart in 1885, that in the Galileo 
troversy he (Huxley) arrived at the conclusion that the Pop 
nd the College of Cardinals had rather the best of it.” 
oventry, Eng. 


A. Mansy Ltoyp. 








Ambassadors of God 


By S. ParKes CADMAN 

In this book, just from the press, Dr. Cad- 
man, well-known Brooklyn preacher, maintains 
that the outstanding truths for preachers to 
proclaim are few, simple and experimental. He 
bids them find these truths in the Scriptures 
and shows how their greater peers in the 
Christian church through all the centuries 
have taken this Scripture material, and shaped 
it, each to the needs of his own generation. 

Boards $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
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Salesmen or Ministers 
Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

My dear to-me-personally-unknown Morrison: You are giving 
us some great things in The Christian Century. It has so much 
of the ordinary garden variety of interest that it has to be read. 
This evening Clyde McGee’s “Salesmen or Ministers” moves me 
to ask, why not put it in a circular and let it go into the pews, and 
let all ministers of whatever sort get it? There's healing in that 
article, and the churches need it, and weary ministers need it, and 
misguided shepherds need it. I hope it can be done. 

Fall River, Mass. T. S. Devitt. 


To Mr. Bryan’s Defense 
Epiror Tue Curerstian CENTURY: 

SIR: I very certainly protest against your attack on the Hon. 
W. J. Bryan. The animus of your editorial is very plain. I take 
your paper because I want to know what religious rationalism is 
saying. According to the tone of your article the Bible must be 
turned over to expert scientists for interpretation. 
people have no right to speak in the matter. 


The common 
Surely the intoler- 
ance of rationalism is assuming great proportions. Your effort to 
belittle Mr. Bryan will not go far nor accomplish much. Mr. 
Bryan has endeared himself to the common people by his splendid 
Christian character and his noble defense of the book that has 
meant so much to our nation. God’s word will abide long after 
many scientific theories have crumbled. I do not want any 
publicity out of this, but I wanted you to know that someone 
thinks you have overstepped in your attack on Mr. Bryan. 
First Lutheran Church, Louisville, Ky. A, E. RENN. 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
titled 


Many of us take decided exceptions to your editorial en- 
“The Passing of Mr. Bryan.” We feel that he is just 
coming into his own as a moral and spiritual leader and defender 
of the “faith once delivered to the saints.” 


Omaha, Nebr. W. L. PacKkarp. 





The Fruits of Victory 


By NorMAN ANGELL 


Author of “The Great Illusion.” 


O ONE is really prepared to face the 
questions which the discussion of 
disarmament is bringing to the fore un- 
less he is informed of the economic facts 
underlying such discussion. Norman 
Angell has furnished just this information 
in his new volume, “The Fruits of Vic- 
tory.” The argument of the book is that 
from an economic viewpoint war is ut- 
terly futile. Every minister who plans to 
take his part in the coming campaign for 
disarmament should have this volume 
and master its contents. 


Price $3.00, Plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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October 27, 1921 


British Table Talk 


Buckhurst Hill, Essex, England, October 12, 1921. 

T Bristol last week the Congregational Union assembled. 

This week at Birmingham the Church Congress is in ses- 

sion. It is probable that each assembly thinks the other 

better than itself. A Congregationalist is by definition a man 

who criticizes his own church and all its ways, and most of all its 

officials, and probably churchmen declare that they ought to have 

a program such as the free churches have. There is a bishop who 

is a strong and very definite churchman, and with that combines 

a most generous admiration for free churchmen. Their praises 

he had been singing before a company of his clergy; when he had 

left, one of them said ruefully, “I wish the bishop would see that 
the free churches are just as beastly as we are.” 

This year at least from all hands come tidings of the fine meet- 
ings at Bristol. There was clearly a new spirit abroad. Dr. Jowett 
moved the assembly as even he has never moved it before, and 
among other notable speeches was one by Mr. Norwood of the 
City Temple. The plans for a forward movement were warmly 
received and the call for a campaign of spiritual adventure and 
It is the call 
to self-examination and re-dedication to the glorious will of God 
It is not, first of all, a challenge to the Con- 
should build churches, or raise vast 
There is something which 


service was made as with a clarion by many voices. 


for this generation. 
gregationalists, that they 
sums for work at home or abroad. 
comes before such tasks, without which such tasks are not only 
With true insight the leaders of the Con- 
gregational churches have called us to make the coming session 
one of penitence and prayer, in which we shall return together to 
They bid us pray, that we may be made 
Our way must be through penitence, 


difficult, but impossible. 


the springs of our life. 
meet for our inheritance. 
and even through despair, to the faith which alone can overcome 
the world. 


The Church 
Congress 

The Church of England covers an immense range of subjects in 
its annual congress. At the very outset, Dr. Gore, speaking to the 
English Church Union with characteristic courage, has lamented 
the lack of discipline in his church: “We are in this position: 
We have to admit that there is a large number of the learned men 

many official teachers in the church—who are holding positions 
which are subversive of the fundamentals of the creeds. I cannot 
put it more mildly than that.” As one remedy, he suggests dis- 
establishment. It must surprise strangers to this land to note that 
the broad churchmen are for the most part in favor of establish- 
ment. They are in reality afraid that with disestablishment would 
come the dominance of the Anglo-Catholic school. The present po- 
sition favors breadth in the church and gives to them a footing. 
It looks as though today the broad church were drawing the fire 
of both high and low churchmanship. Dr. Gore, the Anglo-Catho- 
lic: the Rev. Ronald Knox, Roman Catholic; the spokesmen of the 
their rejection of Dr. Rashdall’s 
We are clearly on the eve of a fierce theological contro- 


evangelical alliance are at one it 
heresies. 


versy. 


A Roman 
Preacher 

When the Rey. Donald Knox went 
of England lost one of its wittiest and most daring sons. It 
of essays written 
by the present Bishop of Manchester and others. He called his 
satire. “The Absolute and a Bit of Hell.” For years he used his 
nimble wit upon his Anglican friends who waited each autumn to 


over to Rome, the church 


was he who attacked Foundations, the volume 


hear from Dr. Sanday a report upon what they might still believe. 


He is now preaching in London sermons of a daring and uncon- 
ventional kind. Here is an example of his manner: 

“Personally, I’ve always felt that if St. John’s Gospel is not a 
true record of what our Lord said and did, it is the most deliberate 
and perjured piece of lying that stains the annals of literature.” 
“I know what they say,” said the preacher; “they say it’s not a 
Gospel, but it’s a sort of inspired commentary on the Gospel. Our 
Lord didn’t really do these things that are recorded of him, but 
we should have thought no worse of him if he had. Our Lord 
never really said these things he is reported as saying, but they 
are just the kind of things he would have said if he had hap- 
pened to think of it. Inspired fiddlesticks! “This is that disciple 
who giveth testimony of these things, and wrote these things, and 
we know that his testimony is true’-—if that means that this wasn't 
the disciple, that he didn’t give any testimony, that these words 
were written fifty years after his death, and even so record events 
which never happened and words which were never spoken, then 
I call that sentence a thumping lie. However, let them have it 
their own way; let them tell us, if they like, that St. John’s Gos- 
pel was written by Leo XIII. We will take the other three Gos- 
pels, and find out from them what our Lord said about himself.” 

This is very effective rhetoric and very witty, but it will not 
bring much help to the reader of St. John who desires to know 
why it is different from St. Mark and how far in its wonderful 
pages symbol and fact are blended together. It is an example 
of the dilemma, a form of argument which may be useful at times 
but is often misleading and sometimes pitilessly cruel. One thing, 
however, is clear. The Roman church has once more won from 
the church of England a great advocate. Not for the first time 
moreover the foundations for this Catholic life were laid in an 
Evangelical home. Father Knox is the son of the former Bishop 
of Manchester, a strong evangelical. Even so, Newman and Man- 
ning were sons of the evangelical revival. Newman owed his 
soul to Thomas Scott. Such men claim that to the end they are 
true to their evangelical inheritance and they are Catholics in 
order to remain evangelicals! 


From the Revolving 
Bookcase 

One of the well-known broad churchmen of the last genera- 
tion has been recalled in “The Recollections of Dean Fre- 
mantle.” A singularly lovable man, devout, friendly to all 
fellow-Christians, he seems marked by the fatal vagueness of 
They belonged to the party of the great mist 
\nd, reading his life, no one can wonder at the growing power 
of the high church and the waning of the broad. The school 
' Jowett and Stanley and Fremantle, intellectually remarkable 
and spiritually attractive, never seemed to have a gospel for 
lost humanity. No one would say of them that the men who 
have turned the world upside down are come hither also. Still 


his school. 


they had their part to play and they witnessed for intellectual 
sincerity. 

If anyone wishes to have a wise and tolerant picture 
of our public men, he will find it in Mr. Herbert Sidebotham’s 
“Pillars of the State.” Mr. Sidebotham left the Manchester 
No more brilliant 
pen than his has ever been given to the service of journalism. 
“student of war.” Afterwards 4 
‘student of politics.’ He has a generous way of handling 
these statesmen. There is no venom and no party bitterness, 
but when they read the estimate of themselves they must feel 

little as though they were going through a rehearsa! of the 


Guardian for the Times not very long ago. 


During the war he was a 


judgment which future generations will pass upon them. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Paul is brought down to Caesarea and is examined be- 
A bit of interesting history centers about Felix. He was 
was the youngest of three daughters of Agrippa I. Before she 
the marriage was forbidden. When Druscilla was about four- 
him was very unhappy and she longed to break away from him. 
her husband, He even sent a magician, named Simon, to entice 
Felix was familiar with the fanatical Jews and when they 
whatever their accusation) he laughed up his sleeve and put Paul 
place for that statement in his defence. There was not a false 
The Governor of Palestine was evidently much impressed by 
throne room—with rich rugs and hangings, the powerful 
r three soldiers and officers stood at attention, a Jew of striking 
tes them, while the Roman governor is terrified and the fair 
Power and Splendor of the Roman Rule,” or “The Last 
" and with all his masterly power he lifted Christ up: 
idgment, when every deed shall cry out for justice. Right- 
| Drusilla, who had shattered the decalogue. What a rebuke 
¢ influential members in the pews next Sunday. Look at this 
| in these hectic days? They tell us that in England the chapels 
’y condemning evil, by lifting up our Master, by agreeing upon 
ur consciences. 

y a few names of those not living will remain, all the poor 


Paul Before Felix* 
A fore Felix. A corrupt Roman officer, possessing large 
procurator of Palestine, being a free Roman citizen, He is dis- 
was six years old she had been betrothed to Epiphanes, king of 
teen years of age, her brother was made ruler of the northern 
This opportunity came when she met Felix, who was overcome 
Drusilla, thereupon, deserted the king and fled to 
dragged Paul in before him, because he had failed to observe 
n prison. Paul’s defence had been a masterpiece of tactful speech, 
te in Paul. Once converted, he rang true to the very end, Liv- 
s brilliant prisoner and some days after the hearing he invited 
t dissolute Felix with the voluptuous and fascinating daugh- 
appearance pleads with extended arms, from which chains are 
Herodian looks on in dismay. How easy it would have been for 
rd in Current Philosophy,” or “The Contribution of The Jews 
rist, the righteous—who demands righteousness, (2) Christ, 
isness before this clever, under-handed rascal; self-restraint 
the peddlars of rhetoric in our day. What a rebuke to those 
standing Paul, this old hero, this battle-scarred soldier of the 
are deserted and that in America there are signs of decreased in- 
essential things. The fearlessness of Paul must burn itself into 
weak trimmers will fade out the day after they are buried. Why 
_ They will have had their reward. Only the fearless proph- 


HIGHLY dramatic situation presents itself to us when 
power, is compelled to judge a fearless preacher who really judges 
tinguished as having been the husband of three queens! Drusilla 

He, however, refused to be circumcised and so 
part of Palestine and he gave her to King Azizus. Her life with 
her beauty, and who tried every scheme to get her away from 
Felix, transgressing the Jewish law by marrying a Gentile. 
ertain of their technical temple rules (for he knew the facts 
although he had freely confessed his religion, had even made a 
ing or dying he had but one theme—‘“Christ and him crucified.” 
Paul to address him. Here is a theme for a great artist—the 
ter of the Herods sitting at his side Before them, while two 
dant, pleads not for himself but for his auditors, warns them, 
Paul to have chosen other themes. He might have talked upon: 
Roman Success.” But the great preacher had but one topic, 
the self-controlled, who insists upon control, (3) Christ, coming 
~ this pair of indulgent sinners; judgment! before Felix 
who lie awake nights thinking out soft and pretty things to say to 

How can you look level into his eyes when you sell your 
terest in the church. We can only meet this by telling the truth, 

There is a reason why men are remembered. 
should they be remembered? All they wanted was physical com- 
tts of the new day will be remembered. Joun R. Ewenrs. 


*Nov. 13, Paul at Jerusalem. Acts 21:27-40; 22:1 
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Do you want 


WELLS’ 


Outline of History 
for $2.50? 


F SO, send us one new annual 
subscription to The Christian 
Century, with remittance for 

same ($4.00, ministers $3.00), 
plus $2.50, and we will send you 
Wells’ great work, postpaid. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to us. 


The Christian Century, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Enclosed find $.........., for which 


send The Christian Century for one year 
to 


ee ee 


Address .... 


I enclose also $2.50, for which send me 
copy H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History,” 
postpaid. 


My name ... 


eegcen os ee ane eee ones 


Address 








NOTE: If you are not interested in this 
offer, hand it to your non-subscribing friend, 
who may send us $6.50 (or $5.50 if a min- 
ister) and secure both the book and The 
Christian Century for one year. 











NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Religious Illiteracy a 
Peril to the State 


Dr. Henry Chapman Swearingen, mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, spoke recently before the 
synod of Missouri at Poplar Bluff. He 
deplored the religious illiteracy of the 
nation, and declared it to be a menace to 
free institutions. He said: “The educa- 
tion of the new generation of Americans 
religiously cannot be postponed without 
perilous consequences. At least we must 
make a beginning. Two indispensable 
conditions of a free government are gen- 
eral intelligence and general morality, 
the latter strong enough to lay upon evil 
impulses of great populations an effective 
inward restraint. We are alive to the 
need of intelligence and have provided 
for it through the greatest school system 
in the world But we are failing in 
sound, moral instruction. All history tes- 
that moral standards not based 
and motived by religious convic- 
tion, cannot abide. Eleven million chil- 
dren in America without any religious 
teaching whatever bodes no good for fu- 
ture citizenship. Some must be 
found whereby the state will surrender 
the time and furnish opportunity and en- 


tifles 
upon 


way 


couragement to religious organizations to 
reach all the boys and girls of the nation. 
The stability of free institutions on this 
continent is at stake.” 
Southern Illinois Grows 
in Importance 

That section of Illinois familiarly know: 
as “Egypt” has borne some stigma from 
its supposed lack of progress. The great 
coal mines that have been opened in this 
section in recent years have brought into 
that section some of the brightest minds 
of the nation, and great wealth is being 


developed. There is a growing oil in- 


dustry as well. These operations change 
the map for the religious denominations, 
for some small villages that were over- 
churched now 
Rev. H 
Disciples announces that within the year 


Disciples churches will be 


have new religious needs 


H. Peters of the state society of 
new opened 
at Pittsburg and Royalton 
Junior Church is Organized 
at Minneapolis 

The Hennepin \venue Methodist 
church of Minneapolis has been wrestling 
with the problem of junior attendance at 
The result is the evolution of a 
church Formerly there were 
scarcely any children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen in the morning church 
Now there is a large attendance 
children who have formed a 
Methodist church with their 
own officers. The associate pastor, Rev 
Dunnington, is the leader of 
the group. The children dramatize Bible 
stories in order to secure the expression 


church 
junior 


serv ix e. 
of eager 
miniature 


Lewis L. 


al activities that are so necessary to chil- 
dren. They have an art room in which 
to meet where the ministry of Christian 
pictures is added to that of the service 


On communion Sunday they join with 
the adult congregation. The purpose of 
the experiment is to bring the children 
into membership ultimately in the church. 
In joining the junior church, they assent 
to the following simple creed: “I believe 
that God is my loving Heavenly Father, 
and that Jesus Christ, his Son, is the 
Saviour of the world. I will endeavor to 
learn all I can about the life and teach- 
ings of the Master and to follow his ex- 
ample in all things.” While the Sunday- 
school is regarded as an educational in- 
stitution, the junior church is designed 
to constitute a training in the habit, meth- 
od and spirit of worship. 


Reformer Favors 
Amateur Boxing Bouts 


The position of various Christian re- 
formers is often misunderstood by the 
general public. In view of that misun- 
derstanding it is a wonder that the secu- 
lar papers did not put big headlines on 
their sporting pages announcing “Mr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts Favors Amateur Box- 
ing.” Speaking before the synod of New 
Jersey recently, he told the Presbyterian 
elders present that the church must sweep 
professional pugilism out of the land and 
only when this is done can “clean, honest 
amateur boxing bouts be restored.” Dr. 
Crafts would amend the old gospel song 
about the ninety and nine that went 
astray. He asserts that on these days 
“it is fifty-fifty between the forces of 
righteousness and lawlessness.” 


How Denominations 
Cross Lines 

The holding of the various synods be- 
longing to the northern Presbyterian de- 
nomination calls attention to the way in 
which northern and southern Presbyte- 
rian territorial lines interweave. Owing 
to the merging of the Cumberland 
with the northern denomina- 
tion, there is a large group of Presby- 
terian churches in Tennessee which be- 
long to the “U. S. A.” denomination. 
One hears of a synod in 
Florida. In Texas the contests between 
the two denominations, northern and 
southern, notorious. 


Pres- 
byterians 


considerable 


have been 
Disciples Will Preserve 
Historic Spot 

With only a hundred years of history, 
indeed only ninety years since their sepa- 
ration from the Baptists, the Disciples 
are not as rich in historic monuments as 
some of the older communions. However 
they have already preserved the materi- 
als of the old Brush Run church, built 
under the direction of Thomas and Alex- 
ander Campbell and have made _ the 
Campbell home in Bethany the property 
of the church. The old Cane Ridge 
church in Kentucky which was the scene 
of the historic Cane Ridge revival under 
the leadership of Barton W. Stone, a 
Presbyterian minister, who afterward 
united his movement with that of the 
Campbells, is now falling into ruins. A 
fund is being collected to preserve the 


old church, and to preserve the burying 
ground where Barton W. Stone and other 
worthies of the Disciples movement lie 
buried. It is proposed that the churches 
of Bourbon county should be trustees of 
an endowment to keep the buildings and 
grounds in a presentable shape. 


Presbyterian Missionary a 
Victim of River Pirates 

“Safety First” is not the motto of mis- 
sionaries. They go where duty calls, and 
this often leads them into danger. Dr. 
Henry M. McCandless and wife, mission- 
aries in China, who are supported by the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian church of 
East Orange, N. J., were captured not 
long since by river pirates. They were 
traveling up the North and Linchow 
rivers when pirates shot into their boat 
and compelled them to surrender. The 
bandits took all the property of the mis- 
sionaries, including jewelry, bedding, 
clothing and even the typewriter which 
is the property of the mission. Three 
Chinese girls who were in the party were 
carried off. 


How Evanston Churches Will 
Help World Peace 

Churches everywnere are seeking in 
these days the most effective means of in- 
fluencing public opinion in behalf of 
world peace. The evangelical churches 
of Evanston, Ill, have arranged two 
great peace campaigns for their city. On 
Armistice Day three churches in three 
sections of the city will be open, and in 
front of these churches will be displayed 
both the flag of the nation and the flag 
of the cross. A continuous prayer serv- 
ice is arranged for twelve hours begin- 
ning at nine in the morning, and lasting 
until nine at night. Every noon from 
Nov. 7 to 11 inclusive there will be a 
prayermeeting in a theater lasting thirty 
minutes which will be in charge of some 
minister 


Leading Ecclesiastics in Boston 
Conference on Unity 


On the evening of October 27 a Con- 
ference on Christian Unity was held in 
Boston, the committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order being the 
host of the occasion, and men of various 
denominations being present. The lead- 
ing speakers about the dinner table were 
Bishop Lawrence, of the Massachusetts 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
church; Rev. Lemuel H. Murlin, presi- 
dent of Boston University, a Methodist 
institution; Rev. Arthur J. Brown, secre 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, and Mrs. Henry W. Pea 
body, the distinguished Baptist leader 
connected with the foreign missionary 
work of her denomination. The topics 
discussed were “The Present Outlook for 
Christian Unity” and “By What Means is 
it Possible for Us Now to Further the 
Cause of Christian Unity?” Mrs. Pea 
body said: “The development of the col- 
leges and the medical work of the orient 
has almost forced Christian Unity. A 

















Announcement 


The demand for Dr. John A. Hutton’s great 
book, “‘The Proposal of Jesus,”’ has been 
so large the publishers suddenly find them- 
selves without copies to meet the calls for the 
book. Another edition—to sell at $1.50—is 


being put through the presses and copies will 
be at hand about November 10. 


The editor of The Christian Century says of this book: 


‘The Proposal of Jesus” opens up a new pathway to the 
mind of Jesus and suggests a fresh apologetic for the 
social gospel, putting Jesus fairly behind the social ideals 
of modern Christianity. 


This stimulating book will be read by thousands 
of alert Christian leaders during this season. Send 
in your order now and the book will be mailed to 
you immediately upon receipt of our shipment of the 
new edition. 


NOTE: Will those persons who already have unfilled 
orders in our hands please bear the above facts in mind, 
and be patient until a new supply makes it possible for 
us to fill their orders. 


Remember, the price of the new edition is $1.50, plus 12c. postage 


The Christian Century Press 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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man to whom the English language is a 
problem any way is not interested in re- 
ligious differences — differences which 
melt away with the miles. The historical 
reasons for our differences here are as 
Greek to men in India. Southern Pres- 
byterians and Southern Methodists mean 
nothing to men in South China.” Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, prominent Congre- 
gational minister, brought a message on 
an allied theme, “The Possibilities of In- 
ternational Good-will.” It is planned to 
hold such conferences as the one in Bos- 
ton in various cities of the United States 
to further the larger fellowship of Chris- 
tian people. 


Southern Women Do Not 
Want Mob Protection 

A number of women, the most promi- 
nent in the state, who are members of 
the Georgia Inter-racial Committee, a 
Christian organization, have disclaimed 
any desire to be protected ‘by mob vio- 
lence. The southern men have justified 
mob violence a means of protecting 
womanhood, and it is interesting to find 
the women willing to accept a kind of 
protection which has proven to be utterly 
ineffectual. The pronouncement of these 
is as follows: “We have a deep 
sense of appreciation for the chivalry of 
men their lives for the 
purity and safety of the women of their 
own race, yet we feel constrained to de- 
clare our convictions concerning the 
methods sometimes employed in this sup- 
posed protection. We find in our hearts 
no extenuation for crime, be it violation 
of womanhood, mob-violence, or the ille- 
gal taking of human life. We are con 
that if there is any one crime 
more dangerous than another, it is that 
crime which strikes at the root of and 
undermines constituted authority, breaks 
all and restraints of civilization, 
substitutes mob-violence masked ir- 
responsibility for established justice, and 
a sense of protection 
against barbarism. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that no falser appeal can be made 
to southern manhood than that mob-vio- 
lence is necessary for the protection of 
womanhood, or that the brutal practice 
of lynching and burning of human beings 
is an expression of chivalry. We believe 
that these methods are ‘no protection to 
anything or anybody but that they jeop- 
ardize every right and every security that 
we [his action of the Georgia 
women been followed by a similar 
pronouncement from a group of Alabama 
women who have also organized a wom- 
an’s section of the Inter-Racial Commit- 
tee in that state. 


as 
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Dr. Fosdick Sees War 
Cloud in Orient 

Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, noted author 
and preacher of New York City, has re- 
cently returned from the orient. He is 
quoted as saying that the Pacific question 
must be settled right, or there may be a 
bigger war than the one that 
1914. He lays much blame upon white 
men who have gained control of terri- 
tory. He wants all territory stolen from 
China returned as a basis for future peace 
in the orient. In connection with this 


started in 


CHRISTIAN 


question he points out to the Christian 
church the grave danger of thousands of 
missionaries in case war should break out 
in the far east. No recent traveler from 
the orient has been more impressed with 
the urgency of a right settlement of ori- 
ental questions than has Dr. Fosdick. 


Proposes Washington as 
Church Headquarters 

Most of the evangelical denominations 
of the country have missionary headquar- 
ters in New York, though the Disciples 
use St. Louis, and the Methodists have 
their unifying committee in Chicago. 
Bishop Mathews of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church wants his communion to es- 
tablish national headquarters in Wash- 
ington in place of New York. The Ro- 
man Catholics are now the only large 
religious organization with headquarters 
in Washington. Bishop Mathews wants 
the Washington bishop to be the presid- 
ing bishop of the church, with a coadjutor 
to care for the work of the Washington 
churches. It is said that this plan of re- 
organization of the communion is being 
seriously considered. The aged Bishop 
Tuttle, of Missouri, is the present pre- 
siding bishop of the church. 


Sir William Ramsay 
Swamped with Invitations 

Sir William Ramsay, the distinguished 
British scholar who has spent a life in 
scholarly research on the life and travels 
of St. Paul, is visiting various educational 
institutions in this country. His coming 
attracted wide notice, and he has 
already received more invitations to 
speak than he can possibly fill. 


has 


He will 
remain in the United States until Feb. 10, 
when he will return to Great Britain. 
He hopes to return to America again the 
following winter. 


Lutherans Claim to Be 
Largest Protestant Family 

The year-book recently issued by the 
National Lutheran Council is the largest 
work of its kind ever issued in this coun- 
try. It is full of facts and figures signifi- 
cant in the study of world-wide Luther- 
anism. The year-book makes the claim 
that Lutherans now the largest 
Protestant denominational family in the 
world. It is claimed that there are 81,- 
000,000 Lutherans in the world, 21,600,000 
\nglicans, 17,800,000 Methodists, 11,500,- 
000 Baptists, 9,700,000 Presbyterians, 
5,500,000 Congregationalists and of all 
other Protestant 10,000,000. The 
total Lutheran population is claimed to 
be 122,000,000 of which 64,574,000 are in 
Germany. 


are 


bodies 


Dr. McComb Becomes 
Theological Professor 

Dr. Samuel McComb, who acquired 
fame while associate rector of Emmanuel 
church in Boston as a leader in the Em- 
movement, and who in recent 

irs has canon of the cathedral in 
Baltimore, has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of homiletics in the Epis- 
copal Theological School of Cambridge. 
Dr. McComb is an Irishman, and comes 
an Ulster Presbyterian family. 
While at Oxford he became identified 


manuel 
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with the church of England. He is al- 
ready the author of a number of religious 
books of wide circulation, among which 
are “Religion and Medicine” and “Prayer 
—What it is and What it Does.” 


Eureka College Has 
a Poetry Festival 

Musical festivals are common, but a 
poetry festival is the latest idea at Eureka 
College, a Disciples institution at Eureka, 
Ill. The guest of honor was Vachel 
Lindsay, the poet, of Springfield, Ill. He 
read a number of his earlier poems. 
Frank Waller Allen, author of a number 
of novels, shared the program with him. 
Tha program of the day was interspersed 
with good music rendered by the music 
department of the college. 


Transylvania University 
Calls a New President 

Disciples are raiding the state uni- 
versities these days for college presidents, 
After calling Dr. Aley, president of the 
University of Maine, to become president 
of Butler College at Indianapolis, word 
comes of the call issued to Dr. J. P. Me- 
Connell, president of Southeastern Nor- 
mal College of Virginia, to become presi- 
dent of Transylvania College of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He is a graduate of Milligan 
College, and secured the degree Ph.D. 
from the University of Virginia. It is 
stated that his choice is satisfactory to 
both theological groups in the denomina- 
tion since he is not a theologian, but has 
spent all his life in teaching and adminis- 
tration He comes to an institution which 
even under the difficult conditions of last 
year was able to meet all of its bills. Dr. 
R. H. Crossfield was the former pres- 
ident 


Park Their Cars 
Around the Church 

\utomobiles in some churches have 
meant an increase of attendance, but in 
many others they have meant a decline 
in the number of worshippers. Central 
Christian Church of Buffalo has set apart 
October 30 as automobile day. There 
are eighty machines in the homes of the 
members of this church and the big idea 
is to park them all around the church, 
even though the owners live only two or 
three blocks away. When the picnickers 
start to the country they will see some- 
thing that will be the beginning of medi 
tation. In addition to the visible demon- 
stration, it is planned to use the cars to 
hau! invalids and people living at a dis- 
tance to the church. 


Minister Outlines 
Sermons for the Year 

The minister who spends half the week 
hunting for a sermon subject has the 
sympathy of Rev. Harold G. Barr, pastor 
of the Disciples church at Pleasantville, 
la. He has outlined his morning and eve 
ning sermon topics and his prayer-meet- 
ing topics for a whole year. In the series 
he has undertaken to introduce some 
pedagogical purpose. The months have 
for their dominant interest the following 
themes: September, Recruiting; Octo 
ber, Leadership; November, Christiat 
Citizenship; December, Religious Educa 
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The Sword or 4, kiriy Dace The Sword or 


The Cross? The Cross? 





From “The Nation” (New York) 


Dt POCA 


“In his searching little volume, “The Sword or the Cross,’ Mr. 
Page presents with force and truth the extreme position against war 
which must in our opinion be taken by everybody who would be a 
sincere and loyal follower of the teachings of Jesus. Undoubtedly 


this book would not have been allowed to circulate during the war, 


SCISCTDA SCNT 


which is but another proof of the fact that all wars constitute in them- 
selves a denial of Jesus and everything that he stood for. Mr. Page 
does not hesitate to accept the logical consequences of his position. 
Thus he declares in answer to the question whether war is justifiable 
as a means of preserving political liberty that ‘the following of Jesus 
Christ is infinitely more important than the maintenance of political 
liberty." Had the Bolshevists but had the vision to see this at Brest- 
Litovsk, had they but refused to fight and also to sign the shame- 
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less German demands, and thus to resist the German evil, their whole 
status in the world, and probably their future, would be entirely dif- 
ferent. We wish for Mr. Page's little volume what is, alas! an impos- 
sible wish, that it be placed in the hands of every school child in this 
allegedly Christian nation. It would do a world of good and be a 
powerful weapon in the fight which is now on to save humanity from 
being exterminated by the very science of warfare which it has lately 
devised, it being today a problem whether war shall go or civilization 
perish. Not the least of Mr. Page's service is his final disposition of 
those phrases of Jesus which, together with the episode of the money- 
changers in the temple, are so blasphemously cited by the believers 
in mass-murder to make it appear that Jesus condoned what would 


have made all his teachings merely ghastly hypocrisy.” 


BPI (Pee pepe 


(Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage) 
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tion in the Home; January, the Church; 
February, Religious Interests of Boys 
and Girls; March, Evangelism; April, 
Stewardship; May, the School. In the 
prayer-meeting one night a month is 
given to each of four interests. These 
are: Old Testament History, Christian 
Principles, the Church, A Trip around 
the World—Missions. 


Presbyterians Publish a 
Year Book of Prayer 


The Year Book of Prayer for Missions 
for 1922 of the Presbyterian church in the 
U. S. A. is just now being published. It 
presents in handy and attractive form a 
great body of information concerning the 
Home and Foreign Mission work of the 
Presbyterian church, with prayer topics 
definitely assigned by weeks and months, 
and with information about institutions 
and workers. There are maps of the mis- 
sion field and tables of inspirational facts. 
The book circulates widely in Presbyte- 
rian circles every year. 


Grand Jury Praises 
a Minister 


Rev. Arthur Stout is probation offi- 
cer in his county in addition to his duties 
as pastor of First Christian church at 
Nevada, Mo. The grand jury of the 
county recently made the following re- 
port on his activities: “The jury recog- 
nizes the splendid work being done by 
Rev. Arthur Stout, probation-officer, in 
looking after the welfare of boys and 
girls who are given over to his care in 
trying to better their condition.” Mr. 
Stout is a director in the local public 
library, and in other ways connected with 
community movements. He resigned re- 
cently in his church, but a petition cir- 
culated through the community assured 
him of the good will of the city, and 
his church increased his salary five hun- 
dred dollars as an inducement to remain. 


Dress a Doll 
for Christmas 

One of the activities of the World Sun- 
day School direct a 
shower of gifts to mission 
lands. They do not undertake to make 
many specifications, any Sunday-school 
being urged to send gifts to the favorite 
missionary this month for distribution 
children at Christmas 
a great emphasis is be- 
ing laid upon the matter of dressing dolls 
for children in The par- 
cel post charges are 12 cents per pound 
on parcels not exceeding 11 pounds in 
weight. 


Association is to 
Christmas 


among the native 
time. This year 


mission lands. 


Unitarians Plan Some 
Revolutionary Steps 


meeting at their national 
in Detroit recently took revolu- 
tionary action upsetting their own tradi- 
tions in several important The 
churches of this faith have gloried in 
their independency in the past, but the 
new note sounded is organization and 
authority The Laymen’s League ex- 
pects its members to take orders from 
their superiors. In the past the recruit- 
ing of the denomination was by the slow 
process of education. Henceforth evan- 


Unitarians 
gathering 


ways. 


gelism will be one of the watchwords. 
Chief Justice Taft was made president 
of the American Unitarian Association 
for the third term. More attention will 
be given to the young people of the de- 
nomination during the coming year. 


Bishop Provides for Prayers 
for His Own Soul 

Bishop Ridgeway died last July, and 
his will provides that the sum of £500 
shall be paid to the dean and chapter of 
Salisbury for the restoration of one of 
the chapels. A part of the provision of 
the will is that annually on All Soul’s 
Day prayers shall be offered for the souls 
of himself and his wife. This will is in- 
dicative of the tendency of a section of 
the church of England to restore the 
medieval practices of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. The prayers by their very 
nature indicate a belief in something like 
the Roman Catholic conception of pur- 
gatory. 


Baptists to Have a 
Primer of Theology 


Doctrinal questions are very much 
alive in the Baptist camp, and the veteran 
theologian of the denomination, Dr. Au- 
gustus Strong, has recently prepared a 
primer of theology which will be run se- 
rially in The Baptist, the official organ of 
the denomination, and later be put into 
booklet form. He is the author of a 
three-volume theology which sets forth 
Saptist doctrine in its more conservative 
form. Dr. Strong is the president emeri- 
tus of Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Ford Hall Forum Starts 
in With a New Year 


The fifteenth year of the Ford Hall 
Forum in Boston began on October 16. 
The speaker who opened the series was 
\lexander Irvine, whose topic was 
“What's Wrong with the World.” On 
Oct. 30 Moissaye J. Olgin spoke on “The 
Balance Shect of the Russian Revolu- 
tion—What the Revolution Did and 
What it Failed to Accomplish.” The 
meetings will be directed by Mr. George 
W. Coleman again this year in spite of 
the fact that he has taken on arduous 
duties in connection with the Babson 
Statistical Institute. In the course of the 
year nearly every advocate of a radically 
new idea will get a hearing, including the 
famous Mrs. Margaret Sanger of New 
York, the advocate of voluntary parent- 
hood 


Dr. Fosdick Pleases All 
the Missionaries 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, well 
known theological teacher of Union The- 
ological Seminary, is known around the 
world for his remarkably helpful books 
on prayer, service and faith, and for his 
progressive views of evangelical religion. 
He spent last summer in China. Pre- 
vious to his coming the members of the 
Bible Union of China, composed of mis- 
sionaries who hold a belief in the physi- 
cal return of Jesus and to the verbal in- 
spiration of the scriptures, were prepared 
to disagree with the visiting teacher from 
the homeland. His deep piety and his 
reverent scholarship quite disarmed criti- 
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cism, however, and it is said that before 
leaving China nearly every missionary 
had come to have a warm appreciation of 
his work. 


Billy Sunday Misquoted 
in Arbuckle Case 


Billy Sunday has been widely quoted 
over the country with regard to the Ar- 
buckle case, it being reported that the 
evangelist considered that Arbuckle had 
been punished enough. The evangelist 
in answer to an inquiry states that he did 
take the position that the movie actor 
could not be convicted of murder, but 
that he had vigorously condemned his 
unconventional parties. Billy Sunday 
asserts that the women who attend these 
parties are just as bad as the men. 


Fight on Newly Elected 
Bishop Fails 

The election of Dr. Shipman of New 
York as suffragan bishop was no sooner 
announced than a _ bitter controversy 
broke out in the Protestant Episcopal 
church over this choice. Before he could 
be consecrated, the consent of a majority 
of the bishops of the country had to be 
secured. Some bishops refused to give 
this consent. Dr. Shipman was made the 
victim of much gossip and innuendo, but 
after the smoke of battle clears away it 
appears that the necessary consents have 
been secured. The newly elected bishop 
will be consecrated some time before 
Christmas. 


Louisville Ministers 
Turn Out Unitarians 


In many cities of the land, no question 
of doctrine is ever raised in forming the 
ministerial association. In Louisville this 
liberal policy has prevailed for some time, 
but recently the orthodox discovered that 
Unitarians and other “heretics” were get- 
ting in. A call was made for the revision 
of the constitution, and henceforth these 
aliens will be debarred from _ fellowship. 
Occasionally one meets a layman who 
wonders why these orthodox ministers 
do not take in all the “heretics” and con- 
vert them. That suggestion does not 
seem to have occurred to those ministers 
belonging to groups in which doctrine 
divides them. 


What the Baptists Did 
to Union University 


A hue and cry was recently raised 
against Union University, a Baptist in- 
stitution of Tennessee. To quiet the op- 
position, the faculty adopted a resolution 
by which it hoped to restore confidence. 
They declared themselves at present, and 
traditionally, opposed to evolution. Each 
member of the faculty has been made to 
sign a creed in which among many other 
things he affirms that he believes “in 
Jehovah as the creator of the heavens 
and the earth.” With regard to the Bible 
he asserts “its teachings are final and 
conclusive on all subjects about which it 
speaks.” Each faculty member has as 
serted that he is a member of the Baptist 
church, and holds to the faith commonly 
held in these churches. In spite of these 
assurances, the Western Recorder still 
has doubts. So do a lot of other people. 
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Confessions of faith secured under such 
circumstances are apt to lack that ring 
of sincerity which comes from inner con- 
viction. 





4 NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE FREE 
We Want You to See 

THE GIFT OF LOVE, our new S. 8. 
Service of merit. You will like it. Sent 
free 

Sur CHRISTMAS RECITATION BOOK- 
LET NO. 24, with cute songs, is the best 
eve lhe. 

‘WHEN THE KING CAME, a Pastoral 
‘ketch for young people. Beautiful. No 


FOLKS, a_ wholesome, 
Sunday-school or 


music. 12c. 

CHRISTMAS 
musing cantata for 
Day-school. 12c, 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, for Sunday-school 
and Church. Contains 20 Christmas 
byrmns and two Christmas service pro- 
crams. Sample copy sent for examina- 

1. Orchestrated. 

Give us your address (or others inter- 
ested) and we will mail free a new cata- 

of Christmas services, cantatas, reci- 

ns and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, 
martets for women’s volces, also men’s 
ices, and anthems for mixed voices. 

If interested in Sunday-school orchestra 
mu you should know what we have 
for you Write 

FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor. 
r valuable tool."—The Sunday School 
great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 
s R. Wells. 
commended 

Continent. 

| for circulars, or the Index itself on 

approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQO, 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


without reserve.”—The 





WANTED 


pies the Monday edition of The 

klyn Daily Eagle for 1917-1918. Few 

acceptable. Address D. McKee- 
Dallastown, Pa. 








5,000 Christian Workers Wanted 


| sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
nisome velvet Scripture Mottos. Good 
mission. Send for free catalogue and 


rice list 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 


| Dept. No. 5 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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What is The Daily Altar? 


T IS A GUIDE and inspiration to private 
devotion and family worship. Presents for 
each day in the year a theme, meditation, 

Scripture selection, poem and prayer. For 
these hurried and high-tension days, when the 
habit of meditation and the custom of family 
prayers are all but lost, this beautiful book 
makes possible the revival of spiritual com- 
munion, on a practicable and inspiring basis, in 
every home, at every bedside and in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison. 


ESTIMATES OF THE BOOK 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful in the 
stimulation of family worship. a grace that has been a diminishing factor in 
the family life of Amerca for some time. It will be a great advantage to 
the religious life of the nation if this asset of faith and prayer can again 
become effective among us. And this book, with its excellently arranged 
selections for each day, will be of large assistance in that direction. 


The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great and grow- 
ing number of problems in this eventful time, it is necessary that the quiet 
hour of meditation be observed as never before. For only a mind nicely 
poised, only a spirit daily enriched and nourished and guided by an unselfish 
purpose can adequately meet the situation. Every aid, therefore, to thought 
fulness and prayer should be welcomed, as we do this manual before us. It 
has been prepared “with the purpose of meeting in an entirely simple and 
practical manner some of the needs of individuals and households in the 
attainment of the sense of spiritual reality.” 


The Churchman: That we are in a new day in more ways than one is evi- 
denced by this beautiful book. 


The Presbyterian Advance: For meeting the need of those who would 
enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to begin, the 
authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 

The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully bound, this book with its tasty 
and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and care in its con- 
tents. Of all books for devotional use, this one in appearance and contents 
cannot be too highly commended. 


The Christian Standard: 
all praise. 


The binding and make-up of the book are beyond 


This book is beautifully arranged, handsomely 
It should be a real help toward 


The Christian Evangelist : 
bound and typographically satisfying. 
restoring the family altar. 

Rev. James M. Campbell, D.D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of fine work 
It certainly provides something to grow up to. Unlike many books of devo 
tion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays the highest respect to the 
intelligence of its readers. Its devotional spirit is pervasive 

Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The book 
is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully bound. 


Build Up a Daily Altar Fellowship in 
Your Church! 


Order a copy for yourself, show it to your friends, and a half- 
hundred of your members will be using the book in 
their homes by January |. 


Price of the book, $1.50 in beautiful purple cloth; in full leather, $2.50 
(Add 8 cents postage.) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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Each One Win—Two! 


HE PRESENT SEASON is opening with the largest subscription 
increase in the history of The Christian Century. Last year the 

list was very nearly doubled; this year, with the added enthusiasm of 
our thousands of new friends our present 


larger list should be actually doubled—or PERMIUM BOOKS 
even trebled. When the present season is over, ; 
th | tk : che thet of vict What and Where Is God? Swain. 

~ only persons aay ree - Reg bray ory The Eternal Christ. Newton, 
will be those who did not do their part in bringing A New Mind for the New Age. King. 
the victory to pass. From now until Christmas The Jesus of History. Glover. 
will be a veritable harvest-time for new subscrip- Foundations of Feith. TKstuen. 

, A lecti ot Ciel Preaching and Paganism, Fitch. 
tions. Are you selecting the two friends you are Weutaies Céapegniion. Oiiiiien. 
planning to add to our list? Do not forget the gen- The Next War. Irwin. 
erous offer we are making. I nduring Investments, Babson. 
The Untried Door. Roberts. 
Premiums Both for Yourself and Your Religion and Business. Babson. 


Subscribing Friends. The Daily Altar, Willett and Morrison. 
“Our Bible. Willett. 

Secure two new annual subscriptions to The Christian The New Oritedess. Aue. 

Century at $4.00 (ministers $3.00) and send their re- Weymouth’s New Testament 

mittances to us. To each of these new subscribers we Moffett’s New Testament. 

will mail without charge one of the books listed here- The Sword or the Cross. Page. 

with. In addition we will send you, as a token of our The Proposal of Jesus, Hutton. 
appreciation of this good service, your choice of one of The Sword of the Spirit. Newton. 
these books. The Master of Man. Caine. 








following coupon is arranged for your convenience: 





The Christian Century, 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Enclosed you will find $ , for which please send The Christian Century 


for one year to the following persons, sending to each, without charge a copy of the pre- 
mium book indicated below. 


| Book desired 


Send me also, in consideration of my efforts in securing the two new subscriptions, the 
following book: 


Address 


cases of ministers’ names please use title “Rev.”) 
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that have established the in- 
dividuality of The Outlook 
and that commend it to its 100,000 
readers. 
l Lyman Abbott, dean of Amer- 
* ican editors, is its Editor-in- 
Chief. 
y) It is studiously edited by a 
* board of publicists who weigh 
carefully each week the world's 
most important events, report them 
tersely, and then interpret them. 
3 The most painstaking efforts 
* are continuously exerted to 
make every editorial and every con- 
tributed article authoritative. It is 


(7 tet ha a few of the traits 













“THE CRIME OF 


HETHER you 


stories or are 


like ‘“‘crime™ 
indifferent to 
them, you are sure to be delighted 
with “The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard,”” by Anatole France. It is un- 
like any “‘crime™’ story ever written 
before. 


This novel, crowned by the Insti- 
tute, the most charming of Anatole 
France's stories, reveals perhaps 
more than any other of his works the 
character of the author himself. 

lt is the simple tale of the old 
professor Bonnard, but the old pro- 
fessor is really Anatole France, the 
young writer of thirty-six, project- 
ing himself some thirty years into 


the future. Bonnard possesses 





™° Outlook 


‘‘Ambassador from Everywhere’ 


the most quoted periodical on the 
floor of Congress. 


The Outlook is American to 
the core; yet it scans events 
with a world-wide range of vision. 
No other publication could as truly 
be called The Outlook. One sub- 
scriber calls it a “magic carpet,” 
carrying one to the week's most sig- 
nificant and most interesting places. 


>. not sit at the council tables of 
The Outlook. Its staff represents 
many backgrounds—the pulpit, the 
law, literature, diplomacy, politics, 
business, and the newspaper office. 
Graduates of eight important col- 


Prejudice or provincialism does 





The next 52 issues of The Outlook and Anatole France’s 


leges or universities, including Har- 
vard, Yale, Ambherst, New York 
University, Princeton, Williams, 
Vassar, and the University of Chi- 
cago, are on the editorial and gen- 


eral staffs of The Outlook. 


Most subscribers turn first to 
* The Outlook's editorials. Of 


what other American periodical can 


this be said? 
7 The quality of its journalism is 
* electric, never dry. The im- 
portance of The Outlook as a cogent 
instrument of journalism is recog- 
nized even in newspaper circles; 
hundreds of editors of newspapers 
subscribe. 


SYLVESTRE BONNARD,” for only $5 
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2 numbers of The Outlook. 


ill in and mail coupon to-day with only 
»> and you will receive “The Crime of 


| 
| 
Sylvestre Bonnard” at once, and the next 7 
| 
I 


Address 


The OUTLOOK COMPANY, 


France's delightful traits and idio- 
syncrasies. He is “kindly, rather 
cynical, faintly ironic, fond of the 
classics and of humanity.” 

France has put all the grace that 
he is so rich in into this book, and 
it is not strange that this masterpiece 
of the elegant French stylist at- 
tracted one of the greatest stylists 
in English. Certainly, nothing could 
be more fitting than that “The Crime 
of Sylvestre Bonnard” should have 
been translated by Lafcadio Hearn. 

The book is 41% x 634 in., excel- 
lently printed, bound in croft 
feather, stamped in gold, Modern 
Library edition, a distinct addition 
to any library. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 










Please send me The Outlook for 52 weeks and Anatole France’s “The Crime 
of Sylvestre Bonnard.” I enclose $5. Cc. ¢c. 
Name 

















Far (oast Lines 


RVEY GRAPHIC bids you to a voyage of discovery. The 

magazine is founded in the belief that the drama of human living 

3] may be as thrilling as the tale of a battle; that the destiny of a 
million new citizens, the struggle for public health, the aspirations of work- 
aday men and women are as colorful as a trip to the Fortunate Isles. 
Survey Graphic will reach into the corners of the world—America and all 
the Seven Seas—to wherever the tides of a generous progress are astir. Its 
cargo will be stuff of creative experience, observation and invention. It will 
turn to the graphic arts to visualize these things in all manner of illustration, 
and for buoyancy seek the threefold gifts of vision, authenticity and charm. 


URVEY GRAPHIC will draw on unusval 

sources. It is the natural development of the 
scheme of staff research for which Survey Asso- 
ciates was chartered as an educational enterprise. 
Back of it lies a tested procedure of first-hand 
inquiry and open discussion, the range, integrity 
and insight of which have built up a cooperative 
publishing body of 1600 members and ten times 
that number of weekly subscribers. Survey 
Graphic is itself made possible as an experiment 
in social interpretation by special gifts to Survey 
Associates of a modest four-year promotion fund. 


§ Great sums of money have been put in recent 
years into social and industrial research. But the 
results, charged though they have been with 
public significance, have been all but buried in 
the reports of government bodies, universities 
and foundations. Fresh winds of social innova- 
tion have been stirring in the professions and in 
the organized movements of the time. But our 
various conceptions of the common welfare have 
not yet taken on the outlines of a new continent 
where all men can be at home. Rather they are 
an archipelago among whose islands Survey 
Associates will ply its commerce of good-will. 


§ Our plan is to continue the development of 
The Survey (weekly) as a current synthesis of 
events, evidence and experience, designed for the 


LD friends and new of Survey Associates, 
For our 
idea is by no means to waterlog the venture into 
a freighter of worthy causes, but to be mindful of 
the invigorating gales of discussion, the currents 
that stir in troubled times even as in troubled 
waters, the salt spray of criticism and that gleam 


we bid to a voyage of discovery. 


of far coast lines which men call the ideal. 


PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor 








common service ot all those who are consecu- 
tively interested in the broad fields of health, 
industry, education, race relations, child and 
family welfare,civics and community organization. 

[$5.00 a year] 


§ This year Survey Graphic will be sent to weekly 
subscribers of The Survey once each month — 
as 12 issues of the 52 issues of the year. 


§ We project Survey Graphic as an illustrated 
monthly magazine to reach that larger circle of 
readers who, in every city and state, every pro- 
fession, industry and church are coming to 
reinforce the slender company of men and 
women who bear the brunt of social upbuilding. 

[$3.00 a year] 


§ November Survey Graphic reports the survey 
of criminal justice made for the Cleveland 
Foundation by Dean Roscoe Pound and Felix 
Frankfurter of Harvard Law School. Chester H. 
Rowell, of the Fresno Republican, writes on the 
social problems of the Pacific which come before 
the Disarmament Conference. Winthrop D. Lane 
follows the Senate Investigating Committee 
through the torn countryside of West Virginia. 
Alexander M. Bing, an American builder, tells of 
English trade unionists who have taken govern- 
ment contracts and are building a thousand homes. 





SURVEY GRAPHIC 
117 East 19 Street, New York 


[_] Book me for the first year’s cruise—$34 
[_] or for a trial trip of 4 months —$1@ 
I enclose passage money. 


























